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POLICY  AND  PROGRAM  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CHEROKEE  INDIAN  MISSION 


Introduction 


This  study  originated  at  the  request  of  the  District  Superintendent  of  the 
Waynes ville  District  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference,  Reverend  C.  Harley 
Dickson.     The  Mission  had  lost  the  two  church  and  community  workers  who  had  been 
there,  was  undecided  about  the  future  of  the  Day  Care  Center,  and  new  programs 
were  beginning  to  be  projected  by  the  missionary.  Royal  J.  Marty,  Sr.     This  seemed 
like  a  good  time  to  take  a  look  at  the  present  program  and  future  needs  of  the 
Cherokee  Mission. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  evaluate  the  present  program  and  future  plans 
for  the  Mission,  looking  toward  developing  a  unified  strategy  and  projecting  needed 
in-puts  of  finance  and  personnel. 

This  study  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  generous  cooperation  of 
many,  many  people.     More  than  a  dozen  interviews  were  held  with  conference  leaders, 
both  elected  managers  and  staff,  both  present  and  past.     Several  ex-pastors,  two 
former  district  superintendents,  and  all  of  the  former  church  and  community  work- 
ers were  interviewed.     Fifteen  community  leaders  in  Cherokee  were  interviewed, 
ranging  from  the  Chief  of  the  Tribe,  members  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  staff, 
and  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  employees  to  local  shopkeepers.     Members  and 
constituents  of  the  church  were  included,  too.     Several  group  sessions  were  held 
in  the  church  and  a  number  of  the  Indian  people  were  interviewed  in  their  homes. 
I  have  probably  talked  with  the  majority  of  the  church  leaders  and  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  total  membership  of  the  congregation.     The  Mission  was  visited  on 
several  occasions,  each  time  for  several  days. 

This  report  is  my  evaluation,  summary,  and  recommendations  for  future  direc- 
tions for  the  Cherokee  Mission.     It  is  intended  as  discussion  material,  not  final 
solutions.     Where  possible,  policy  alternatives  are  presented.     While  it  has  been 
discussed  with  National  Division  staff,  it  should  not  be  considered  as  commitments 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Division.     Policy  decisions  regarding  the  Cherokee 
Mission  are  a  complex  matter  and  discussions  have  yet  to  be  carried  on  in  a  number 
of  places.     This  report  is  offered  in  the  hope  that  it  will  clarify  the  issues  and 
help  the  responsible  church  officials  to  make  effective  decisions. 

The  report  is  divided  into  six  parts: 


(1) 

Program 

(2) 

Personnel 

(3) 

Finances 

(U) 

Facilities 

(5) 

Administration 
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Each  of  these  parts  contains  a  description  and  evaluation  of  the  present 
situation  and  recoinmendations  to  be  discussed  as  possible  future  directions. 

(6 )  Appendix. 

The  Appendix  is  especially  for  those  who  have  never  visited  the  work  at 
Cherokee  or  who  are  new  to  policy-making  positions.     It  includes:     a  history  of 
the  Mission  from  1822  to  1954,  a  recent  pamphlet  describing  the  current  program 
(with  pictures),  a  fact  sheet  on  population  of  Cherokee,  and  a  description  of 
programs  of  other  agencies  in  the  community    (B.I. A.,  O.E.O.,  etc.). 
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PROGRAM 


(1)  Worship 

A  typical  Methodist  worship  service  is  held  at  the  traditional  hour.  In 
the  winter  months,  average  attendance  runs  80-90.     In  the  summertime  xhere  are  as 
many  visitors    as  local  people,  but  the  attendance  continues  at  80-90  because 
many  of  the  local  people  are  working. 

A  Wednesday  night  prayer  service  averages  52  in  attendance,  the  majority  of 
them  young  people. 

(2)  Church  School 

About  60-80  children,  youths  and  adults  attend  church  school  each  Sunday 
morning.     The  church  school  consists  of  one  pre-school  class,  four  other  classes 
for  children,  a  youth  class,  and  two  adult  classes — one  in  the  Cherokee  language. 
As  is  typical  for  most  rural  churches  of  this  size,  the  chxirch  school  is  somewhat 
disorganized,  and  suffers  from  a  lack  of  trained  teachers.     The  church  school 
lesson  material  is  not  particularly  appropriate  and  the  district  teacher-training 
sessions  have  not  been  much  help,  either. 

(3)  Youth  Work 

The  Youth  Fellowship  is  relatively  large.     Forty  may  not  sound  like  such  a 
large  group,  but  opportunities  are  so  rare,  that  this  group  represents  one  of 
the  significant  youth  groups  in  the  entire  community*     It  is  happily  interracial, 
with  a  number  of  fine  experiences  reported. 

A  bus-load  of  youth  usually  go  to  sub-district  youth  activities.  Consist- 
ently this  group  has  had  one  of  the  largest  delegations  in  the  entire  sub-district. 

Leadership  difficulties  may  be  experienced  next  year  as  several  of  the  key 
leaders  go  off  to  college. 

i^)    Church  Organizations 

The  Women's  Society  is  probably  the  strongest  organization  in  the  church. 
For  years,  the  Deaconesses  have  taken  major  responsibility  for  developing  this 
group.  This  year,  without  a  Deaconess,  several  of  the  Indian  women  are  having 
new  experiences  in  leadership  roles. 

The  Administrative  Board  of  the  church  meets  regularly.     Many  decisions  can 
not  be  made  by  this  group  alone  because  of  the  dependence  on  outside  financing. 

Other  organizations  are  weak  and  struggling,  and  need  not  be  detailed. 

(5)    Day  Care  Centers 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  operates  a  Day  Care  Center  in  two  pre- 
school rooms  of  the  church  and  uses  the  church  kitchen.     Facilities  are  furnished 
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by  the  church  and  the  federal  government  provides  funds  for  staff  salaries,  food, 
supplies,  etc.,  ($35,000  per  year).     About  30  children  are  served  by  a  staff  of 
nine:     a  director,  3  assistant  teachers,  a    kitchen  worker,  janitor-bus  driver, 
and  three  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  workers. 

This  year,  during  the  crisis  in  the  local  O.E.O.,  resulting  from  the  death 
of  the  O.E.O.  Director,  the  three  other  day-care  centers  closed.     The  day-care 
program  has  continued  in  the  Methodist  Mission    with  the  Missionary  acting  as 
Director.     The  staff  continued  to  work  on  a  volunteer  basis,  until  funding  could 
again  be  established. 

(6)  Service  Center 

One  building  on  the  Mission  houses  a  used  clothing  store.     It  is  open  three 
days  a  week  staffed  by  two  Indian  women  on  a  part-time  basis . 

Clothing  is  donated  by  Methodists  and  others  throughout  the  region.     In  spite 
of  lack  of  publicity,  there  seems  to  be  little  problem  in  getting  enough  used 
clothes.    Rather,  they  have  more  clothing  than  time  to  process  them — except  for 
shoes,  work  clothes,  and  children's  clothes. 

The  Service  Center  has  been  a  substantial  source  of  income  for  the  church. 
For  the.  past  several  years,  ales  have  remained  at  about  $4,000-6,000  per  year. 

(7)  Craft  Shop 

The  log  cabin  home  of  pioneer  missionary  Ulrich  Keener  serves  as  a  store  for 
selling  Indian  handcrafts .    The  church  buys  crafts  from  the  Indians  at  market 
price,  or  a  little  above,  and  sells  at  market  price,  or  a  little  below.  Selling 
crafts  to  the  Mission  is  a  relatively  important  source  of  income  for  15-20 
families.     It  is  not  an  important  source  of  income  for  the  church.    The  income 
from  sales  of  crafts  goes  into  a  kind  of  revolving  fund  which  is  used  to  again 
purchase  crafts  for  the  next  year. 

Perhaps  the  major  value  of  the  Craft  Shop  is  in  public  relations.  Purchasing 
some  craft  item  gives  visitors  a  feeling  of  identification  with  the  Indians,  and 
a  talking  point  when  they  get  back  home. 

(8)  Transportation 

There  is  no  public  transportation  in  the  community  except  taxicabs.  Many 
people  do  not  have  access  to  a  car.    Walking  and  hitch-hiking  are  common. 
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When  The  Methodist  Church  closed  its  outpoints  in  the  outlying  communities 
ties  and  merged five  congregations  into  one,  it  assumed  a  moral  obligation  to 
continue  serving  the    isolated  areas  by  providing  transportation.    The  church 
owns  a  bus  and  a  van,  both  of  which  are  regularly  used  to  bring  people  into 
the  center.     The  van  is  radio-equipped  because  of  a  lack  of  telephones. 

Former  staff  members  have  complained  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  in  driv- 
ing.    The  present  Missionary  is  fortunate  in  having  teen-age  sons  who  can  act 
as  drivers . 

(9)  Church  and  Community  Work 

Since  1954,  the  National  Division  has  provided  a  Church  and  Community  Worker 
to  the  Mission.     The  work  has  emphasized  "Parish  Work,"  working  with  the  church 
school,  church  groups,  and  providing  additional  services  to  the  regular  constitu- 
ency (many  of  whom  are  not  church  members).    The  work  has  primarily  been  intensive 
case  work  with  a  few  families . 

The  workers  have  also  helped  to  lead  the  Women's  Society  and  activity  groups 
for  women.     The  Church  and  Community  Workers  have  also  carried  major  responsibility 
for  the  Sunday  School  and  visitation  in  the  Big  Cove  area. 

(10)  Big  Cove 

A  winding  road  parallels  a  stream  for  12-14  miles  out  of  Cherokee  leading 
back  into  Big  Cove.    Almost  at  the  end  of  the  road  is  the  Big  Cove  Church--  a 
two-story  ceraent-block  building  with  two  Sunday  school  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
(one  of  which  is  used  as  a  sanctuary)    and  a  three-room  apartment  on  the  second 
floor. 

Along  the  road  and  off  the  road  part-way  up  the  mountainside  are  found  a 
number  of  cabins  and  small,  dilapidated  homes.    This  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the 
most  isolated  and  "backward"  areas  of  the  reservation.     In  addition  to  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  there  are  five  Baptist  churches — only  one  of  which  has  a  congre- 
gation of  notable  size--and  a  former  school,  now  used  as  an  O.E,0.  Center.  Now 
the  average  attendance  at  Big  Cove  is  less  than  a  dozen  persons,  representing 
two  to  three  families.     Most  of  them  are  children.     There  may  also  be  one  or  two 
women — but  no  men.    A  simple  worship  service  is  held  at  9:00  a.m.  on  Sundays,  led 
by  Rev.  Marty.    The  service  consists  of  hymns,  prayer,  and  a  very  short  sermon. 

(11)  Summer  Students 

For  several  years  now,  Duke  Divinity  students  have  been  employed  in  the 
summertime  through  the  Duke  endowment.    Usually  this  is  a  couple  who  live  upstairs 
in  the^artment  in  the  Big  Cove  Church.     They  carry  on  the  Sunday  morning  worship 
service,  a  week-day  recreation  program,  and  generally  assist  the  pastor  in  the 
Mission. 

While  most  of  the  students  have  gotten  along  reasonably  well  with  the  people, 
little  impact  is  reported  by  either  the  students  or  the  people. 

This  ^ear-  there  is  a  change  in  the  program.     Instead  of  working  in  Big  Cove 
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a  dentist,  (who  happens  to  be  a  Duke  student),  will  work  with  the  BIA  dentist 
in  giving  dental  check-ups  to  first-graders.     Another  student  will  assist  in 
the  total  program  of  the  Mission  and  preach  in  the  National  Park  on  weekends. 

(12)  Work  Camps 

Each  year,  a  number  of  students  or  M.Y.F,  groups  come  for  a  few  days  to  a 
a  week.     They  repair  the  property,  maintain  the  grounds,  paint,  and  do  minor 
construction.     Often  this  has  been  at  Big  Cove. 

These  Work  Camps  require  much  planning  and  local  preparation,  and  consume 
a  great  deal  of  staff  time.     Few  of  the  local  people  have  been  involved  in 
working  with  them. 

(13)  Public  Relations 

Each  year,  about  six  million  tourists  visit  the  Cherokee  Reservation.  About 
4,000  of  them  are  United  Methodists  who  have  heard  about  the  Mission  and  stop 
for  a  look.     They  expect  a  guided  tour,  printed  pamphlets  describing  the  Mission, 
and  an  opportunity  to  buy  crafts.     Their  expectations  are  met  by  the  staff  of 
the  Mission  with  the  assistance,  in  the  summer,  of  two  Indian  teen-age  girls. 
In  the  summer,  the  Sunday  morning  Worship  Service  is  about  half  tourists*  partly 
because  the  Indians  resent  being  on  display  and  partly  because  many  of  them  are 
working. 

(14)  Relations  to  Community  Agencies 

There  are  many  organizations  and  agencies  at  work  in  the  community,  including 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  National  Park  Service,  Forestry  Service,  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Job  Corps,  State  Employment  Service, 
County  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Cherokee  Historical  Association,  Cherokee 
Boy's  Farm  Club,  Cherokee  Tribal  Council.    Most  of  the  agencies  are  government- 
related,  rather  than  private. 

Finding  and  holding  good  personnel  is  difficult.    Even  though  programs  have 
good  intentions  and  are  well-designed,  the  efforts  of  dedicated,  capable  people 
are  often  frustrated  by  others  who  can  best  be  described  as  "bureacratic  paper- 
shufflers,"  or  who  are  lazy. 

In  spite  of  the  almost  global  responsibilites  of  the  B.I. A.,  the  various 
agencies  are  uncoordinated.     O.E.O.,  a    relatively  recent  arrival  to  the  community 
has  helped  to  relate  programs  to  each  other  in  a  more  coordinated  effort. 

O.E.O.  compiled  a  description  of  the  existing  programs  and  agencies  related 
to  their  concerns.     (This  description  is  included  in  the  Appendix  of  this  report.) 
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PROGRAM  RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1)    Worship  and  (2)  Church  School 

Little  statistical  growth  can  be  expected,  except  perhaps,  further  increase 
in  attendance  by  tourists  and  visitors.     The  emphasis  should  be  on  adaptation  to 
the  people.     The  needed  adaptation  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  accommodating  to 
Cherokee  culture  as  it  is  adpating  materials  and  programs  to  a  small,  isolated 
tradition-oriented  church  in  Appalachian  North  Carolina. 

(3)    Youth  Work 

Reverend  Marty  and  the  youth  counsellors,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ron  Jones,  probably 
have  the  finest  youth  program  in  the  history  of  the  Mission.     It  might  be  tempt- 
ing to  try  to  hire  a  youth  worker  to  relieve  Reverend  Marty  of  this  responsibility. 
This  would  be  a  mistake.     It  makes  more  sense  to  leave  Reverend  Marty  and  the 
Joneses  with  the  youth  program  and  hire  help  for  some  part  of  the  program  that 
is  not  going  as  well. 

The  Community  Recreation  Center,  when  completed,  will  probably  revolution- 
ize the  recreation  patterns  of  youth  in  the  community.     Many  of  the  Job  Corps- 
men  and  others  who  attend  the  youth  groups  primarily  for  recreation  may  fall  away. 
The  community  building  may  concentrate  youth  (and  problems  of  youth)  in  one  place, 
producing  very  serious  social  consequences  for  the  entire  community. 

(5)  Day  Care  Center 

The  Day  Care  Center  is  obviously  very  much  needed  in  the  community.  There 
are  reported  to  be  five  hundred  youngsters  who  could  potentially  benefit  from 
such  a  program.    The  four  O.E.O.  Day  Care  Centers  serve    fewer  than  one  hundred, 
and  the  Baptist  Church  serves  an  additional  65-70.     The  Methodist  Center  is  well- 
located  near  one  of  the  industries  and  the  facilities  are  quite  adequate  for 
about  30  children. 

Some  have  suggested  that  The  Methodist  Church  should  directly  sponsor  the 
Day  Care  Center.    The  cost  is  estimated    at  $30,000  per  year,  minus  perhaps 
$2,500  from  the  parents  or  about  $27,500  per  year.     It  is  said  that,  under  Method- 
ist sponsorship,  more  religion  could  be  introduced  into  the  program.     When  pressed 
for  details,  no  one  has  been  able  to  outline  religious  additions  to  the  program 
which  would  justify  that  kind  of  investment  of  mission  dollars.     Besides,  studies 
of  parochial  education    (Lutheran  and  Roman  Catholic)    do  not  encourage  us  to 
believe  that  much  lasting  religious  training  actually  occurs . 

The  Day  Care  Center  is  part  of  the  community's  service  to  youngsters  and 
should  be  sponsored  by  the  community  and  paid  for  by  tax  dollars .     The  Day  Care 
Center  is  important,  however,  and  The  United  Methodist  Church  should  continue  to 
encourage  pre-school  education  by  providing — at  no  charge —  the  facilities  for 
the  Day  Care  Center.    We  have  also  contributed  to  the  program  by  recruiting  the 
Director  through  the  Department  of  Church  and  Community  Work.     It  is  desirable 
that  the  Director  continue  to  be  related  to  the  Mission  in  order  that  the  Mission 
may  be  a  total  coordinate  service  unit.     I  am  not  sure  it  is  essential  that  the 
Director  be  a  Methodist,  as  long  as  the  person  is  a  cooperative  type  of  person 
and  has   qualifications    which  are  acceptable  to  Q.E  0.  and  to  the  Day  Care  Center 
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Committee. 


Another  possibility  would  be  for  the  church  to  hire  and  pay  the  Director 
with  O.E.O.  continuing  to  fund  the  rest  of  the  program. 

Experience  is  rather  conclusive  that  the  church  and  community  worker  should 
not  be  the  coordinator  of  all  the  day  care  centers  for  O.E.O.     This  wastes 
training  by  putting  the  best-trained  person  in  a  car  travelling  between  centers 
or  tied  down  with  administration.     The  Church  and  Community  Worker  could  still 
do  some  training  for  all  the  centers  and  contribute  leadership,  without  the 
title,  headaches,  paper  work,  and  travel. 

It  is_  essential,  however,  that  the  cook  and  kitchen  workers  for  the  Day 
Care  Center  be  Methodists.     The  dual  use  of  the  church  kitchen  is  a  potential 
source  of  conflict  between  the  day  care  program  and  the  church.     There  will  be 
less  strain  if  church  women  are  employed  to  do  the  kitchen  work  for  the  Day 
Care  Center. 

(6)  Service  Center 

The  demand  for  used  clothing  has  been  steady  for  several  years ,probablv  because 
more  people  have  more  income  than  ever  before.     When  they  can,  they  prefer  to  buy 
new  clothing.    There  is  continual  demand  for  children's  clothes,  work  clothes, 
and  shoes,  but  not  as  much  is  available  second-hand. 

In  spite  of  some  increase  in  prosperity,  people  still  need  used  clothing. 
The  most  need  is  in  isolated  areas  of  the  reservation  where  cash  income  is  scarce. 
Mobile  units  and  outpost  centers  would  have  possibilities  in  meeting  this  need. 
Mobile  units  would  be  expensive  and  the  quantity  of  clothes  necessarily  limited 
by  space  in  the  vehicle.     It  might  be  easier  to  arrange  regular  bus  transporta- 
tion from  the  isolated  areas  to  the  Clothing  Center.     Perhaps  the  bus  could  also 
take  people  to  town  or  the  clinic  as  part  of  the  same  trip.     Outpost  centers 
would  also  be  limited  in  the  quantity  of  clothes  they  could  carry.     There  is  a 
lack  of  suitable  places  for  the  outposts .    Vandalism  would  probably  mean  that 
no  clothes  could  be  left  overnight. 

It  might  be  possible  to  expand  the  Clothing  Center  into  a  more  significant 
industrial  operation  with  vocational  training  and  adult  basic  education  components, 
including  the  Day  Care  Center  as  another  component  of  the  program. 

With  the  slowly  rising  level  of  income  in  the  community  and  the  lack  of  increase 

in  demand  for  used  clothing,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  make  a  manor  exnansion  of  tihe 
Service  Center.  , 

Used  Furniture  Repair  and  Sales 

The  Service  Center  has  found  that  drapes  and  household  furnishings  sell 
extremely  well.    Reverend  Marty  and  others  conceived  the  idea  of  expanding  this 
part  of  the  program.     The  Mission  would  collect  used  furniture,  repair  them,  and 
sell  them  to  Indians  in  the  community.     This  program  could  offer  vocational  train- 
ing and  employment  for  Indian  men,  as  well  as  provide  inexpensive  furniture  for 
Indian  homes . 
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A  great  many  details  remain  to  be  worked  out,  but  this  program  proposal 
offers  some  real  possibilities.     The  B.I. A.  and  O.E.O.  both  have  several 
housing  programs.     These  programs  will  construct  about  70  new  homes  a  year 
for,  perhaps,  the  next  ten  years.     In  addition,  there  are  programs  of  home  im- 
provement.    Many  of  these  homes  will  require  new  household  furnishings.  There 
is  no  commercial  furniture  store  in  the  community.     Even  if  there  were,  many 
of  the  Indians  would  not  be  able  to  afford  new  furniture. 

Such  a  program  would  require: 

(a)  Sources  of  furniture.     Probably,  furniture  can  be  obtainea  from  the 
same  sources  as  clothing,  that  is,  Methodist  people  in  the  Western  North  Carolina 
and  Holston  Conferences. 

(b)  Transportation.     This  may  get  to  be  a  problem.     At  ten  cents  a  mile, 
it  costs  $10  for  a  round  trip  to  Asheville  (100  miles)  and  $14  to  Knoxville  (140 
miles).     Express  rates  are  reported  to  be  "prohibitive."    However,  it  might  be 
possible  to  make  arrangements  with  various  trucking  firms  to  use  empty  space  in 
their  trucks  passing  near    Cherokee.     Or,  if  the  volume  of  furniture  warrants  it, 
the  Mission  might  operate  its  own  truck.     This  truck  could  have  a  regular  sclie- 
dule  of  pick-ups  at  places  within  one  day's  drive  in  western  North  Carolina  and 
eastern  Tennessee. 

(c)  Storage  and  Work  Space.      The  Mission  has  no  unused  buildings.     It  would 
be  possible  to  change  the  usage  of  some  of  the  existing  buildings:     to  use  the 
Work  Camp  dormitory,  reduce  or  close  the  Service  Center,  house  the  Church  and 
Comm\inity  Worker  elsewhere,  etc.     It  might  also  be  possible  to  lease  space  nearby; 
for  example,  and  abandoned  gas  station  or  corner  of  the  factory. 

(d)  Tools  and  equipment.     Some  woodworking  machinery,  valued  at  $700-$l,000, 
was  donated  to  the  Mission,  but  has  never  been  installed  and  used.     Other  tools 
would  have  to  be  purchased. 

(e)  Labor.     Furniture  repairing  would  be  men's  work.     This  is  fine  because 
employment  for  men  is  much  needed.     However,  the  Mission  has  much  more  experience 
in  working  with  Indian  women  than  with  Indian  men.     A  whole,  new  group  would 
have  to  be  contacted  and  cultivated. 

(f)  Training.     Strangely,  this  may  prove  to  be  the  least  problem-     An  ex- 
tension home  economist  is  available  through  B.I. A.     Southwestern  Technical  Insti- 
tute will  provide  classes  in  Sylva  or  on-site  instructors  in  a  number  of  subject 
areas . 

(g)  Supervision.  The  managerial  skill  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the  pro- 
gram would  be  the  biggest  problem.    This  would  have  to  be  a  full-time,  trained 
person. 

(h)  Display  Space.    This  problem  might  be  solved  as  a  by-product  of  find- 
ing work  space  and  storage. 

(i)  Salesmen.    The  salesmen  would  have  to  be  reliable  and  knowledgeable. 
They  would  have  to  know  how  to  bargain,  how  to  estimate  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
and  at  the  same  time,  charge  enough  to  cover  transportation,  material  and  labor 
costs. 
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(j)    Bookkeeper.     For  an  operation  of  any  size,  additional  bookkeeping  staff 
would  be  needed. 

This  idea  looks  worthy  of  further  explorations .     Some  imniediate  next  steps 
would  be:     (1)  consult  with  Goodwill  Industries  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Methodist  Ser- 
vice Program  to  see  if  they  have  relevant  experiences  to  share,     (2)  explore 
local  resources  for  vocational  training  to  determine  whether  the  proposed  manager 
must  also  be  qualified  as  a  teacher,  (3)  investigate  transportation  arrangements 
with  trucking  firms,  truck  leasing  companies,  etc.,  (4)  look  for  space  for  the 
program,  by  changing  the  use  of  existing  buildings,  leasing  space,  etc. 

There  may  be  variations  which  ought  to  be  explored.     Instead  of  repairing 
used  furniture,  new  furniture  might  be  manufactured  using  local  wood,  e.g.,  rustic 
furniture  which  would  appeal  to  people  with  mountain  cabins . 

Another  avenue  which  should  be  explored  is  for  some  other  agency  to  take 
this  idea  and  implement  it.     The  Church  may  have  done  its  job  when  the  need  is 
identified  and  a  program  proposed.     The  Tribe,  or  O.E.O,  or  B.I. A.  might  be  in 
a  better  position  to  commit  substantial  financial  resources  and  present  a  unified, 
coordinated  program. 

If  the  Mission  were  to  develop  such  a  program,  it  is  quite  likely  that 
eventually  a  new  building  or  addition  would  be  required.     However,  it  is  not 
recommended  that  we  erect  a  building  until  after  the  manager  has  been  employed 
and  the  program  has  been  in  operation  for  a  year  or  two  and  has  demonstrated  its 
worth. 

(7)    Craft  Shop 

In  the  future,  Indian  crafts  will  either  go  commercial  or  die  out.     More  than 
ten  years  ago,  some  experts  predicted  that  crafts  would  disappear  within  ten 
years.     Obviously  they  were  wrong  in  their  timing,  but  mo^  professionals  are 
doubtful  about  the  long-term  future  of  the  crafts.     Materials  are  getting  harder 
to  obtain,  therefore,  more  expensive.     Reed  baskets  have  already  disappeared  since 
reeds  are  no  longer  available  nearby. 

The  volume  of  crafts  which  could  be  sold  is  almost  unlimited,  but  the  price 
cannot  be  raised  because  of  competition  with  Hong  Kong" junk." 

Unless  the  Mission  can  triple  its  present  volume  of  crafts,  it  is  better  to 
leave  it  as  it  is.     A  small  expansion  would  still  require  more  superivsion,  book- 
keeping, promotion,  etc.     This  would  increase  overhead  costs  without  expanding  in- 
come enough  to  pay  for  it,  resulting  in  a  net  loss. 

For  crafts  to  go  commercial  and  really  become  a  volume  business,  would  re- 
quire:    large  in-put  of  managerial  skill  by  someone  who  understands  Indians; 
solving  the  materials  problem  by  growing  the  materials  on  a  large  scale;  organ- 
izing efficient  collection  of  materials-,  substituting  other  materials  (for  example, 
importing  reeds  from  the  Phillipines  (or  some  place),  stabilizing  buying-selling 
relationships  with  a  number  of  Indians  to  ensure  enough  volume;    promote  production 
especially  in  the  winter;  teaching  the  skills  of  making  crafts  to  young  people  and 
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supervising  the  quality. 

A  large  expansion  of  the  craft  program  does  not  seem  to  be  warranted  in 
the  light  of  the  unsure  future  of  the  crafts,  and  the  need  for  another  building 
and  more  staff  if  the  volume  were  greater. 

The  Mission  should  investigate  the  possibility  of  picking  up  the  crafts  in 
isolated  areas.  These  are  the  places  where  income  is  the  most  needed  and  where 
craft  skill  is  very  much  alive.  This  would  give  some  Indians  more  income,  because 
they  would  not  be  paying  taxicab  fare  to  bring  crafts  to  the  Center.  Craft-buying 
might  develop  relationships  with  certain  families  and  open  possibilities  for  serv- 
ing them  in  other  ways .  The  buyers  could  be  trained  as  Community  Aids  to  identify 
family  problems,  make  referrals,  and  invite  people  to  church. 

At  any  rate ,  the  buying  of  crafts  should  be  done  by  the  Indians .  They  know 
the  quality  of  crafts  better  than  the  white  staff,  and  the  staff  ought  to  be 
involved  in  other  things.    Also,  this  is  the  kind  of  responsibility  which  the 
Indians  can  and  should  be  taking  for  themselves. 

(8)  Transportation 

Transportation  will  continue  to  be  needed  for  a  long  time.     It  is  a  nuisance 
to  the  staff,  but  it  does  offer  direct  contacts  with  people  and  an  opportunity 
for  personal  work. 

It  is  recommended  that  there  be  as  many  radio-equipped  vans  as  there  are 
professions  on  the  staff.    Where  possible,  however,  others  should  do  some  of  the 
driving.     Indian  males  should  be  hired  as  drivers.     The  budget  item  for  this  pur- 
pose might  need  to  be  increased. 

The  present  bus  is  getting  old.     Instead  of  replacing  it,  the  Mission: 
should  consider  leasing  a  bus  from  the  Boy's  Club.     This  would  probably  be  cheaper 
for  the  Mission  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  a  contribution  to  one  of  the  finest 
service  organizations  in  the  community. 

(9)  Church  and  Community  Work 
See  personnel  recommendations . 

(10)  Big  Cove 

The  Big  Cove  Church  has  been  a  headache  for  a  number  of  years.     Several  times 
it  has  almost  died.     Several  people  have  recommended  closing  it.    Attendance  is 
small.     Most  of  the  community  are  native  Baptists.     The  building  is  vandalized  at 
least  once  a  week.      The  building  is  no  longer  needed  by  other  agencies,  since 
the  former  school  has  become  the  O.E.O.  Center. 

If  we  were  starting  afresh,  I  would  not  recommend  that  we  begin  work  there. 
However,  since  we  are  there,  we  ought  to  stay  and  keep  trying.     This  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  Mission  for  the  sake  of  Mission,  sarvice  for  the  sake  of  service. 
I  have  a  kind  of  rule  of  thumb  that  vandalism  is  a  symptom  of  a  good  location, 
poorly  utilized.     Big  Cove  is  difficult  and  discouraging,  but  it  keeps  the  Mission 
in  touch  with  an  isolated,  native  population. 

There  are  no  clear  program  directions  right  now.  The  Mission  needs  to  keep 
alert  for  some  indigenous  community  need  where  the  church  can  provide  a  role  in 
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the  commvmity.     Perhaps,  the  O.E.O.  Center  would  have  an  idea.      Perhaps,  the 
B.I. A.  would  like  to  try  an  experimental  program  of  extension  school  to  those 
who  have  dropped  out  of  the  school  in  Cherokee. 

The  present  worship  program  needs  sharpening  up.    There  is  little  educa- 
tional   content.     It  would  not  be  too  difficult  to  pick  some  grade,  maybe  5-6, 
and  to  informally  (and unannounced)  follow  the  curriculum.    Worship  and  even 
Christian  Education  is  not  the  best  emphasis  for  Big  Cove,  however.    Since  most 
of  the  people  are  native  Baptists,  they  have  their    worship  services.  The 
best  contribution  that  the  Methodists  can  make  is  more  in  the  area  of  community 
service . 

(11)  Summer  Students 

The  activities  of  the  summer  students  have  been  seen  neither    as  a  part 
of  the  total  program  of  the  Mission  or  as  a  part  of  the  training  of  the  students 
Only  one  of  the  students  has  become  a  missionary.  Max  Lowdermilk,  who  went  out 
under  the  World  Division.     (Incidentally,  he  is  the  one  summer  student  the 
people  still  mention  by  name.)    There  has  been  little  follow-up  of  the  intensive 
summer  contacts,  so  the  program  has  not  really  benefited  the  Mission.    The  stu- 
dents have  not  been  doing  anything  that  the  Indians  particularly  wanted  done,  so 
they  have  looked  upon  the  students  as  another  of  the  summer  visitors.  Goals 
have  been  so  vague  that  no  one  has  a  feeling  that  anything  has  been  accomplished 

This  year's  pattern  (the  dentist , loaned  to  the  B.I. A.)  is  a  considerable 
change  in  program.     It  offers  some  interesting  possibilities.     It  demonstrates 
the  possible  cooperation  between  the  church  and  B.I. A.     It  helps  the  church  to 
get  inside  knowledge  of  the  problems  facing  the  B.I. A.  and,  it  may  help  to 
humanize  the  bureaucracy  by  infusion  of  a  different  value  system.     If  this 
pattern  does  not  work  out,  the  value  of  the  summer  students  is  questionable. 

(12)  Work  Camps 

Work  camps  can  be  effective  in  getting  minor  repairs  and  painting  done. 
However,  they  should  be  limited  to  2-H  per  year  to  minimize  the  drain  on  staff 
time. 

There  should  be  more  effort  toward  recruiting  local  people  to  work  along- 
side the  work  campers,  so  that  both  groups  get  to  know  each  other  better  and 
there  is  a  sense  of  partnership  in  a  common  task.     It  is  not  good  for  either 
group  for  a  bunch  of  outsiders  to  come  in  and  do  something  for  the  Mission. 

If  the  used  furniture  operation  begins  to  move,  it  may  be  more  impoftant 
to  use  the  work  camp  dormitories  for  furniture  repair.    Even  if  the  Mission  had 
to  curtail  work  camps,  or  to  rent  tents  for  the  work  camp,  it  would  be  cheaper 
than  erecting  a  building  for  furniture  repair,  not  knowing  whether  th6  program 
will  become  effective. 

(13)  Public  Relations 

The  Cherokee  Mission  is  one  of  the  most  visible,  most  visited  Mission 
projects  in  America.    The  piablic  relations  function  is  vital  to  undergirding 
support  for  the  total  mission  program.    There  is  a  danger,  however,  that  too 
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much  staff  time  might  be  used  for  this  purpose.     Ways  should  be  found  to  carry 
on  an  effective  program  of  public  relations  without  using  staff  time,  for  example, 
displays  describing  the  program  of  the  Mission,  signs  on  the  buildings  telling 
what  they  are  used  for,  a  self-guided  tour,  and  more  pamphlets.     It  would  be 
possible  to  expand  the  educational  effort  to  include  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Mission 
and  all  Methodist  work  among  American  Indians.     In  that  way,  wherever  a  person 
is  from,  he  can  take  an  interest  in  Indians  home  with  him,  and  do  something 
about  it . 

(m)    Relation  to  Community  Agencies 

The  situation  of  many  fragmented  agencies  is  a  challenge  to  the  Church.  Some- 
one must  look  at  the  whole  person  or  family,  the  total  needs.     The  staff  must 
know  the  services  available  from  the  various  agencies,  their  capabilities,  and 
be  able  to  make  referrals  to  the  proper  place. 

Sometimes ,  personnel  from  the  agencies  are  mentally  locked  into  a  narrow 
field  of  their  particular  specialty.     They  need  the  personalizing  influence  of 
the  pastoral  approach.     They  need  someone  to  remind  them  of  the  whole  person,  or 
the  whole  issue.     They  need  an  outsider  to  ask  Why?    or  Why  Not? 

The  various  professionals  in  the  community  need  to  get  to  know  one  another 
and  to  develop  informal  lines  of  communication  and  coordination.    The  pastor,  as 
he  makes  referrals  and  works  with  agencies,  can  help  by  putting  the  professionals 
in  touch  with  each  other  and  interpreting  the  professionals  to  each  other. 

The  Church  might  take  the  lead  in  establishing  informal  meetings  between 
the  personnel  of  different  agencies,  for  example,  a  monthly  luncheon  club,  or 
a  series  of  informal  adult  education  meetings  on  topics  which  concern  all  of 
them. 

Lending  staff  to  the  agencies,  such  as  is  being  done  in  furnishing  a  dentist 
to  the  B.I. A.,  offers  great  possibilites  as  a  way  for  cooperation. 

(15)  Relation  to  Community  Issues 

The  community  is  not  issue-oriented.     In  the  past,  church  personnel  have  not 
been  issue-oriented,  either.     Recently,  many  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
problems  of  housing,  delinquency,  poverty,  etc.,  cross  agency  lines.  The 
solution  to  these  problems  must  involve  a  great  many  people  and  a  number  of  agencies. 

Here  are  some  issues  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  field  interviews: 

(a)  Diabetes  is  a  major  health  problem  in  the  community.     Treatment  of 
diabetes  involves  diet,  weight  control  and  medication.     Diet  and  weight  control 
are  difficult  on  a  small  food  budget  and  dieting  is  not  easily  accepted  by  the 
Indians.    A  program  of  health  education  is  essential.    The  B.I. A.  used  to  have  a 
health  education  officer,  but  the  person  left.     Under  the  present  freeze  on  federal 
employment,  they  cannot  hire  a  replacement. 

(b)  School  consolidation  has  reduced  the  rate  of  school  attendance  in 
some  of  the  outlying,  .isolated    communities.    The  Boy's  Club  and  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  provide  part-time  employment  so  some  youngsters  can  afford  to  stay 
in  school,  but  there  needs  to  be  a  much  more  concentrated  program  to  encourage 
school  attendance. 
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(c)  There  is  no  effective  program  of  vocational  eudcation  in  the 
high  school.    B.I. A.    assumes  high  school  graduation  before  vocational  training. 
But,  almost  half  of  the  boys  never  graduate  from  high  school  to  become  eligible 
for  this  training. 

(d)  There  is  a  lack  of  organized  recreation  opportunities.     There  are 
three  gymnasiums  in  the  community  and  another  one  on  the  drawing  board.  There 
is  a  lack  of  staff  to  operate  such  programs.     In  addition,  most  of  the  facili- 
ties are  in  the  town  of  Cherokee,  but  most  of  the  Indian  people  live  back  in 
the  coves  and  communities — five  to  ten  miles  away. 

(e)  A  new  community  recreation  building  is  in  the  planning  stages. 
Apparently,  it  will  be  constructed  in  the  next  year  or  two.     So  far,  there  are 
no  plans  for  staff. 

What  should  be  the  role  of  the  Church?    This  is  a  small  community.  The 
smallness  of  the  community  can  be  used  to  advantage  for  informal  pressure. 
Informal  pressure  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  lazy  or  incompetent  bureaucrats 
as  the  church  staff  sets  a  pattern  of  dedicated,  competent,  hard  work. 

The  Church  can  make  a  real  contribution  by  quietly  raising  questions  as 
it  goes  about  the  ministry  to  persons  and  the  mission  in  the  community.  And 
questions  will  be  raised,  for  questions  are  inevitable  as  the  Church  moves 
around  in  the  community  with  moral  integrity  and  humanity. 
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PERSONNEL  RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1)  Minister 

At  one  time,  the  Cherokee  Indian  Mission  was  considered  to  be  just  another 
appointment  in  the  Waynesville  District.    The  investment  in  buildings,  scope  of 
the  program,  number  on  the  staff  and  visibility  of  the  project  mean  that  this 
no  longer  can  be  true. 

This  work  requires  specialized,  trained,  pastoral  leadership,  preferably 
with  experience  in  community  service  programs  and  a  knowledge  of  Indians .  It 
is  possible,  but  unlikely  that  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  can  find 
one  of  their  own  members,  so  qualified,  and  available  to  come  to  Cherokee.  It 
seems  reasonable,  therefore,  for  the  Conference  to  look  to  the  National  Division 
to  recruit  such  a  person  for  them. 

The  National  Division  ought  to  make  a  commitment  that,  if  the  Bishop  re- 
quests, they  will  continue  to  provide  pastoral  leadership  at  the  highest  possible 
level  of  competence.     The  procedure  would  be  for    the  Bishop  to  request  the 

National  Division  to  provide  a  pastor,  and  for  the  National  Division  to  recommend 
an  appointment  to  the  Bishop.     If  the  Bishop  is  willing,  then  a  special  appoint- 
ment is  made  in  cooperation  with  the  person's  own  Bishop. 

The  Conference  has  every  legal  right  to  appoint  one  of  their  own  members. 
If  the  minister  is  to  be  a  direct  appointment  of  the  Bishop,  the  National  Division 
should  reserve  the  right  to  review  the  qualifications  of  the  person  and,  annually, 
to  review  the  effectiveness  of  his  performance.     If  the  National  Division  approves, 
they  would  continue  the  salary  aid,  program  funds,  re-appoint  the  Church  and  Com- 
munity Worker,  continue  the  approval  of  the  project  as  a  National  Advance  Special, 
etc. 

If  the  National  Division  recruits  the  Missionary,  approves  the  appointment  of 
the  Minister,  the  National  Division  should  be  committed  to  helping  him  to  be 
effective  by:     providing  orientation  to  Indian  work  (such  as  sessions  at  Cooke 
Christian  Training  School),  providing  continuing  education  by  encouraging  attend- 
ance at  the  Fellowship  of  Indian  Workers  and  sponsoring  occasional  conferences  for 
all  Missionaries  to  Indians  on  such  topics  as  Christian  Education,  community  de- 
velopment, suicide  prevention,  counselling  youth  for  jobs  or  college,  etc.,  con- 
sulting concerning  program    and  assisting  in  promotion  through  the  Advance  and 
Joint  Commission  on  Education  and  Cultivation. 

The  National  Division  needs  to  clarify  its  policies  and  publish  a  personnel 
manual  clarifying  such  matters  as:     salary  scale,  hospitalization  plan,  vacation 
policy,  length  of  appointment,  procedures  for  moving,  moving  expense,  standards 
for  parsonage,  etc.     In  the  case  of  Cherokee,  which  is  technically  a  church  within 
an  annual  conference,  some  of  these  matters  are  legally  the  responsibility  of  the 
Annual  Conference  or  the  Bishop.     It  would  be  necessary  to  get  their  agreement 
to  abide  by  National  standards,  or  at  least  to  clarify  their  position  relative  to 
them. 
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(2)  Church  and  Community  Worker 


A  parish  worker  is  not  as  needed  now  as  she  was  in  the  past.    Now  the  Mission 
is  served  by  an  energetic , skilled  missionary  couple.    No  longer  is  the  Mission 
in  a  period  of  rapid  expansion,  erecting  buildings,  consolidating  former  outposts, 
or  operating  an  active  program  at  Big  Cove. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  Parish  Work  be  considered  a  half-time  job.  Too 
much  staff  pauperizes  people.  There  is  a  tendency  for  staff  to  "do  for"  people. 
Staff  may  raise  the  standards  of  performance  so  high  that  only  the  professional 
can  match  them.  This  saps  the  people's  confidence  in  themselves  and  makes  them 
dependent  upon  staff.  Parish  Work  is  needed,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but 
the  emphasis  should  be  on  leadership  development. 

If  Parish  Work  is  half-time,  what  about  the  other  half?    The  Church  and 
Community  Worker  should  bring  some  specialty    needed    ither  in  the  community 

or  needed  in  an  expanded  program  of  furniture  repair  and  vocational  education. 
The  Worker  might  have  specialized  training  which  could  be  utilized  on  a  part-time 
basis  by  a  community  agency  like  B.I. A.  or  O.E.O.    For  example,  the  worker  might 
be  a  public  health  nurse,  or  a  high  school  guidance  counsellor,  or  a  specialist 
in  health  education. 

In  some  circumstances,  it  might  be  advisable  to  deliberately  duplicate  the 
services  of  an  existing  agency  in  order  to  demonstrate  standards  for  an  effect- 
ive program.     In  some  places  in  the  country,  for  example,  chxirches  have  helped 
people  to  find  jobs,  in  order  to  show  employment  services  that  certain  kinds  of 
people  can,  and  will  work. 

If  the  used  furniture-vocational  training  program  gets  moving,  other  kinds 
of  specialties  will  be  needed,  and  could  be  provided  by  the  Church  and  Community 
Worker.    A  Home  Economist  could  be  very  valuable  to  train  women  in  making  or 
preparing  drapes ,  mattresses ,  or  other  household  f urhishings .    Someone  trained 
in  home  economics  and  extension  work  might  go  out  into  the  homes  and  communities 
to  help  upgrade  standards  of  home  living,  which  incidentally  produces  demand  for 
used  furniture,  household  furnishings,  etc. 

(3)  Secretary-Bookkeeper 

The  Craft  Shop,  Service  Center,  Day  Care  Center,  and  the  proposed  used  furni- 
ture operation,  all  require  a  great  many  records.    The  complicated  sources  of 
income  for  the  Mission  require  a  complex  set  of  books.     In  addition,  correspondence 
re gardijng donations ,  contributions  of  clothing,  work  camps,  general  inquiries 
about  the  Mission,  etc.,  require  a  great  deal  of  correspondence. 

A  full-time  secretary-bookkeeper  could  relieve  the  Missionary  of  some  of  the 
administrative  details  and  public  relations  work.    Someone  would  be  covering 
the  telephone  and  the  office,  freeing  him  for  other  duties. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  qualified  person.    Perhaps  th5s  could  be  the 
half-time  specialty  of  the  Church  and  Community  Worker.    Perhaps  a  qualified 
person  can  be  found — maybe  someone  who  lives  in  Cherokee  and  works  elsewhere  can 
be  enticed  into  working  closer  to  home. 
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(U)  Custodian-Maintenance  Man-Driver 


The  extensive  buildings  are  of  inexpensive  construction  and  require  much 
maintenance  and  considerable  custodial  care.     Driving  is  important  in  maintain- 
ing the  program,  but  should  not  be  a  major  responsibility  of  the  professional 
staff. 

I  would  recommend  hiring  someone  to  care  for  the  buildings  and  do  some  of 
the  driving  and  miscelllaneous  chores.     An  Indian  man,  especially  one  who  is 
respected  in  the  community  and  provides  a  good  male  image  for  the  boys,  could 
be  a  real  asset  to  the  program,  as  well  as  providing  important  services. 

(5)  Furniture  repair  manager-Vocational  instructor 

The  proposed  program  to  repair  and  sell  used  furniture  would  require  hiring 
a  competent  manager.     His  most  important  qualifications  would  be:  executive 
ability  to  organize  the  program,  recruit  leadership,  inspire  students,  and 
manage  the  repair  shop  and  the  store.     He  might  also  need  to  have  training  and 
experience  in  vocational  education,  if  local  resources  are  not  available. 

I  can  see  at  least  three  ways  that  a  qualified  manager  might  be  obtained: 
(1)  through  the  Voluntary  Services  Program  or  short-term  mission  program,  a  man- 
ager might  be  recruited  and  sent  to  Cherokee;  (2)  a  local  Indian  might  be  selected, 
Hired,  put  on  salary,  and  sent  to  Goodwill  Industries  (or  some  place  else),  for 
six  months  to  a  year  of  training;  (3)  the  program  at  Cherokee  might  be  linked  with 
the  Blue  Ridge  Methodist  Service  Program  or  Goodwill  Industries  in  Winston-Salem. 
They  could  provide  the  over-all  management  so  that  the  Mission  would  just  need 
to  hire  a  supervisor-store  manager. 
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FINAI^ICE 


(1)  Income 

The  Mission  receives  funds  from  a  multitude  of  sources: 

(a)  Offerings  from  members  and  visitors:     It  must  be  remembered  that  some 
of  the  members  handle  very  little  cash.     They  must  make  their  contributions 

in  the  form  of  services  rather  than  money.     Others  have  average,  or  above 
average,  incomes  and  can  contribute  average,  or  above  average  amounts. 

(b)  Craft  Shop:     There  is  little  or  no  income  from  the  Craft  Shop  since  the 
proceeds  of  sales  are  used  to  buy  crafts  the  next  year. 

(c)  Clothing  Center:     This  used  to  be  a  significant  source  of  income  for 
the  church.     It  still  provides  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  on  the  Minister's 
salary. 

(d)  Day  Care  Center:     No  income  is  involved,  since  O.E.O.  does  not  pay  for 
the  use  of  the  failities.     These  are  provided  by  the  church. 

(e)  District  Board  of  Missions:     This  group  handles  and  transmits  some  Con- 
ference funds  to  the  Mission,  but  it  makes  no  regular  contribution  of  its  own 
toward  the  program.     From  time  to  time  it  has  assisted  in  financing  specific 
projects . 

(f)  Conference  Board  of  Missions:     There  is  nothing  in  the  budget  for  the 
Cherokee  Mission,  except  for  promotion  of  Mission  Specials.     Periodically,  the 
Conference  Board  has  helped  with  specific  projects  and  special  needs,  such  as 
buildings . 

(g)  Conference  Specials:  Over  the  years.  Dr.  Horace  McSwain,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Conference  Board  of  Missions, and  the  various  ministers  have 
promoted  special,  designated  gifts  to  the  Cherokee  Mission. 

(h)  Conference  Women's  Society  of  Christian  Service:     The  salary  of  the 
church  ahd  community  worker,  her  vehicle  and  related  expenses,  are  included  in 
the  pledge  of  the  Conference  W.S.C.S.,  paid  to  New  York  and  returned  to  the 
Worker.     There  is  no  item  in  their  budget  which  is  paid  directly  to  Cherokee. 

(i)  Conference  W.S.C.S.  Designated  Gifts:  It  is  no  longer  possible,  under 
policies  of  the  Women's  Division,  for  societies  to  designate  gifts.     Some  local 
societies  still  contribute  toward  Christmas  gifts  for  the  Sunday  School  and  for 
special  projects. 

(j)  Duke  Endowment:   Salary  aid  is  given  by  the  Duke  Endowment,  through  the 
Minimum  Salary  Commission  of  the  conference.     In  addition,  each  summer  Duke  En- 
dowment has  provided  the  salary  of  the  summer  workers.     At  times,  they  have  also 
helped  with  the  cost  of  the  various  buildings . 
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(k)  National  Division  Appropriations;     In  previous  years, where  there  were  church 
and  community  workers.  National  Division  appropriations  covered  their  salaries, 
vehicle  operation,  and  expenses.      At  present,  there  is  only  a  small  amount  being 
contributed  on  the  minister's  salary  through  the  Conference  Board  of  Missions,  and 
a  reserve  for  Advance  overdrafts.     (If  some  year.  Advance  Special  gifts  failed  to 
raise  as  much  as  the  National  Division  had  agreed  to  send  to  the  Mission,  the 
deficit  would  be  made  up  out  of  this  reserve.) 

(1)  National  Advance  Specials:     This  is  a  steady,  rather  significant  source. 
Each  year  $3,000-$7 ,000  is  received,  designated  for  this  program.  The  Cherokee 
Mission  should  be  one  of  the  easiest  pro^'ects  in  America  to  promote.  An  active 
effort  ought  to  be  able  to  increase  Advance  Special  gifts  considerably. 

(m)  Direct  Gifts  from  Churches  and  Church  Groups:       There  are  always  a  cer- 
tain number  of  small  gifts  from  Sunday  School  classes,  etc.  which  do  not  follow 
any  of  the  regular  channels.     Some  local  Women's  Societies  are  beginning  to  use 
this  route  to  express  their  displeasure  at  the  policies  which  forbid  them  to  des- 
ignate any  part  of  their  contributions. 

(2)  Financial  Administration 

There  is  a  lack  of  complete  financial  records.    No  one  knows  the  whole  financial 
pictiire.    The  financial  authority  and  responsibility  of  various  groups  is  somewhat 
unclear.    No  one  group  has  the  final  financial  authority. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  the  record  of  Advance  Specials  balances   from  New  York. 

The  complex  sources  of  income  means  that  there  are  four  sets  of  books:  New 
York,  the  Anhxial  Conference,  the  District,  and  the  Local  Treasurer.    None  have  a 
complete  record.    Each  is  not  sure  what  the  others  have.    They  have  difficulty 
in  communicating  among  themselves.     There  is  no  annual  report  from  all  of  them. 
Each  one  of  them  keeps  a  bank  balance  and  a  contingency  reserve  amounting  to 
almost  $4,000  altogether. 
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FINANCIAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1)  Apportionments 

Every  church  should  consider  itself  to  be  a  part  of  the  world-wide  Mission 
of  the  Church.    Even  mission  churches  should  pay  apportionments  and  World  Service 
should  be  promoted.    Even  if  they  just  swap  dollars  with  the  Conference,  it  is 
good  training  and  a  valid  symbol. 

The  amount  of  the  apportionment  should  be  computed  only  on  local  income, 
not  contributions  from  outside  sources  or  the  revolving  funds  in  the  Craft  Shop, 
etc. 

(2)  Income  from  the  Craft  Shop  and  Service  Center 

The  church  should  not  count  on  receiving  any  income  from  the  Craft  Shop  or 
Service  Center.    These  are  service  programs  and  whatever  income  is  received 
should  be  plowed  back  into  the  particular  program  of  service. 

( 3 )  Salary  Procedures 

The  salary  for  the  minister  is  set  at  the  minimum  salary  for  the  conference. 
This  is  not  realistic.    The  Cherokee  Mission  is  not  a  minimum  responsibility. 
The  amount  of  the  salary  should  be  set  on  a  national  pay  scale,  according  to  the 
responsibilities,  training,  and  experience  of  the  minister.     Presently,  there  is 
no  such  national  pay  scale.     The  National  Division  should  establish  a  pay  scale 
for  this  purpose,  including  adjustments  for  the  cost  of  living  in  various  areas. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  minister  receives  five  pay  checks:     one  from 
the  Conference  Treasurer  for  Minimum  Salary  Comission  funds,  a  second  check 
from  the  Conference  Treasurer  for  National  Division  funds  which  are  remitted 
through  the  Conference  Board  of  Missions,  one  from  Duke  Endowment,  one  from  the 
local  church  treasurer,  and  one  from  the  Service  Center.    This  is  ridiculous.  All 
checks  should  be  sent  to  the  local  treasurer,  who    would  write  one  salary  check, 

(4)  Participation  in  the  budget  of  the  Conference  Board  of  Missions,  Confer- 
ence W.S.C.S.,  and  National  Division 

At  least  a  nominal  amount  should  be  requested  from  the  regular  budget  of 
the  Conference  Board  of  Missions,  the  Conference  W.S.C.S.,  and  National  Division. 
Their  financial  involvement  helps  to  remind  them  of  their  continuing  commitment 
in  this  Mission.     It  will  encourage  their  interest  in  the  project  and  active 
involvement  in  policy-making.    Even  a  nominal  amount  helps  to  promote  special, 
designated  gifts  by  providing  promotion  and  interpretation  of  the  Cherokee  Mission 
as  a  part  of  these  groups  publicizing  their  own  budget. 

The  National  Division  should  have  budget  items  for:  Advance  over-drafts, 
continuing  education  of  staff,  staff  salaries,  maintenance  of  vehicles,  and^  pro- 
gram.   The  Conference  Board  of  Missions  should  have  budget  items  for:  salaries, 
reserve  for  building  maintenance  (they  own  most  of  the  buildings),  and  program. 

(5)  The  Advance 

The  National  Division  cannot  tie  up  large  amounts  of  appropriations  in 
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program  maintenance  over  long  periods  of  time.     Long-term  funding  must  come 
from  local  sources  and  Advance  Specials. 

Through  the  Advance  a  project  can  develop  a  constituency  of  persons  who 
are  interested  in  promoting  it  and  its  support.    These  persons  may  not  be  the 
actual  contributors,  but  their  interest  is  what  raises  the  money.    Once  they 
are  informed  and  convinced  about  a  project,  they  will  raise  the  necessary 
amounts--if  they  know  how  much  is  needed. 

Looking  at  the  Advance  as  a  promotional  system  is  a  little  different  point 
of  view  than  that  of  my  colleagues  who  see  the  Advance  as  a  conglomerate  of 
givers.    They  emphasize  the  instability  of  the  Advance  because  the  givers  vary 
each  year.     My  point  of  view  emphasizes  the  stability  and  inflexibility  of  the 
Advance  because  every  program  change  requires  re-educating  the  promotion 
people.     Both  points  are  valid  and  important.    Both  points  have  implications 
for  Cherokee  Indian  Mission. 

To  maintain  and  increase  Advance  giving  to  Cherokee,  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  a  group  of  persons  who  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  Mission  and 
who  will  raise  the  needed  money.     Key  persons  are:  the  national  Advance  staff, 
conference  staff  with  promotion  responsibilities,  and  the  District  Superinten- 
dents and  ministers  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  and  Holston  conferences. 

Advance  Special  gifts  are  difficult  to  administer  because  they  are  not 
directly  amenable  to  policy  decisions.    The  Steering  Committee  (or  some  policy 
group)  can  establish  a  policy  and  a  goal,  but  it  cannot  be  implemented  until 
some  donor  or  donors  understand  the  need,  accept  the  policy  as  valid,  and  are 
willing  to  fund  it.    The  time-lag  to  institute  a  new  policy  is  probably  at 
least  six  months.    Sometimes  it  is  just  as  hard  to  stop  a  program  which  has  been 
popular  and  well-supported  as  it  is  to  get  a  new  one  started. 

(6)  Policy  approval  for  promotional  activities 

The  most  effective  way  for  policy-makers  to  guide  the  purposes  for  which 
designated  gifts  are  designated  is  to  control  the  promotional  activities.  Some 
on-going  parts  of  the  program  are  automatically  included  as  items  which  can  be 
promoted  and  designated  gifts  sought,  e.g.,  salaries.     Other  items  should  be 
approved  before  they  are  promoted.    Approval  may  be  given  by  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee, or  between  sessions  of  the  Steering  Committee,  by  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  church  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Steering  Committee. 

If  a  gift  is  received  which  is  not  for  an  approved  purpose,  staff  can  seek 
to  get  the  project  approved,  or  ask  the  donor  for  permission  to  apply  the  gift 
on  another  approved  project  or  return  the  donation. 

(7)  District  Set  of  Books 

The  treasurer  of  the  District  Board  of  Missions  recommends  that  he  not  be 
involved  in  writing  small,  routine  checks.     I  agree.     I  think  it  would  be  more 
efficient  to  have  a  Mission  Treasuerer  as  a  part-time  paid  position  and  to  trans- 
mit funds  directly  to  the  Mission,  rarher  than  through  the  District  Board.  The 
Mission  Treasurer  could  handle  all  income  from  whatever  source,  and  keep  the 
books  on  the  Craft  Shop,  Clothing  Center,  Day  Care  Center,  proposed  used  clothing- 
vocational  training  operation,  etc.    The  local  church  treasurer  would  not  write 
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checks,  but  would  be  responsible  to  keep  the  records  of  pledges,  individual 
contributions,  weekly  offering  records,  etc.     The  integrity  of  the  books  could 
be  guaranteed  by  requiring  two  signatures  on  every  check  and  a  commercial  audit 
every  year. 

The  interest  of  the  present  treasurer  (Dan  Fitch)  could  be  utilized  better 
by  electing  him  as  a  district  representative  on  the  Policy  Board,  instead  of 
presiding  over  an  extra,  superfluous  set  of  books. 

If  the  above  policy  were  adopted,  all  funds  would  be  reflected  in  three 
(and  only  three) sets  of  books  in  an  interlocking  way.     All  income  and  balances 
would  be  reflected  in  either  New  York,  the  Conference,  or  the  Mission  Books. 

Each  year,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Steering  Committee,  each  of  these 
treasuries  should  report,  and  the  Board  would  have  a  complete  financial  picture. 

(8)  Designated  Gifts  from  Women's  Societies 

At  present  it  is  contraty  to  Women's  Division  policies  for  Women's  Societies 
to  designate  gifts  to  specific  projects  such  as  the  Cherokee  Mission.     There  are 
many  good  reasons  for  the  policy  and  there  would  be  many  problems  in  changing 
it.     Nevertheless,  there  is  interest  in  Cherokee  which,  at  present,  cannot  be 
expressed,  and  funds  which  could  be  contributed,  if  such  a  channel  were  available. 
Such  designated  giving  would  have  several  advantages:     it  helps  to  develop  inter- 
est in  the  specific  project,  allows  local  people  to  respond  to  local  needs 
(often  with  a  shorter  time  lag  than  national  approporiations  or  Advance  Specials) 
and  frees  appropriations  for  new  forms  of  Mission  elsewhere. 
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FACILITIES 


The  church  building,  completed  in  1952  at  a  cost  of  $55,000,  consists  of 
a  225-seat  sanctuary  and  an  attached  educational  unit.     The  educational  unit 
has  assembly  room  (dining  room),  four  classrooms,  kitchen,  two  offices,  and 
two  rest  rooms.     The  sanctuary  is  rarely  crowded,  even  in  the  summer.  The 
building  does  not  give  a  feeling  of  identification  with  the  community,  except 
for  the  use  of  native  stone.    The  formality  of  the  sanctuary  adds  to  the  im- 
pression that  this  building  was  provided  by  outsiders. 

The  Day  Care  Center  has  two  pre-school  rooms  (each  25'  x  20')  and  two  rest 
rooms.     It  is  connected  to  the  educational  unit.     This  space  is  quite  adequate 
for  care  of  about  thirty  youngsters.     On  Sunday,  one  of  the  rooms  is  used  for 
the  church  nursery. 

A  separate  L-shaped  building  houses  the  Service  Center.     A  salesroom  (38'  x 
24')  occupies  most  of  the  building.     It  is  crowded  and  barely  adequate  for  the 
present  volume  of  clothing.    The  small  office  is  just  that — small.     It  also 
doubles  as  a  kitchen.     There  is  also  a  store  room  (20'  x  24'),  two  rest  rooms, 
and  a  shower  stall. 

A  two-story  cement  block  and  wood  cottage  has  been  used  as  a  home  for  the 
church  and  community  worker.     The  ground  floor  has  a  garage  and  laundry  room. 
The  washer  and  dryer  belong  to  the  Day  Care  Center.      The  second  floor  has  a 
living  room,  kitchen,  two  bedrooms,  and  bath.     The  furniture  belpngs  to  the 
Conference  W.S.C.S. 

There  is  a  double  garage  where  the  bus  is  kept .    Attached  to  the  garage  is 
a  large  room,  presently  used  to  store  wood-working  equipment.     The  room  where 
the  equipment  is  now  stored  is  not  weatherized  and  would  be  too  small  to  be  used 
as  a  shop. 

Next  to  the  garage  is  a  shed  (about  10'  x  20')  where  extra  clothes  are 
stored. 

On  the  back  of  the  property,  along  the  creek,  is  a  long,  narrow  dormitory 
used  to  house  the  workcamps.    There  is  a  kitchen-dining  area  in  the  center  with 
sleeping  quarters,  showers,  and  a  bath  on  each  end. 

A  small  log  cabin  (19'  x  14';)  is  used  for  the  Craft  Shop. 

The  parsonage,  located  between  the  church  and  the  Craft  Shop,  is  a  1^-story 
bungalow.     It  has  a  large  living  room  with  fireplace,  modest-sized  dining  room,  fairly 
modern  kitchen  with  electric  stove,  four-year  old  refrigerator  and  electric  dish- 
washer, the  master  bedroom,  and  a  half -bath.     The  second  story  has  two  fairly 
large  bedrooms,  a  complete  bath,  and  a  small  family  room,  but  the  roof line  comes 
down  and  reduces  headroom. 

(Big  Cove  facilities  were  described  on  page  6.) 
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FACILITIES  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  buildings,  except  for  the  sanctuary,  are  adequate—but  at  a  minimum 
level.     Construction  was  so  inexpensive  on  some  of  the  buildings  that  they 
will  soon  need  major  maintenance.     The  sanctuary  is  more  than  adequate. 

The  Service  Center  building  is  barely  adequate  for  the  present  volume 
of  clothing.     Much  increase  in  the  scope  of  the  program  would  require  addi- 
tional space. 

Adequate  facilities  are  important  for  an  adequate  program,  but  are  not 
as  crucial  as  is  commonly  believed.     The  proposed  new  program  of  furniture 
repair  may  some  day  require  a  building,  but  the  program  should  be  firmly 
established  and  operative  before  new  buildings  are  constructed.     Such  a 
policy  means  that  a  new  program  starts  out  under  the  handicap  of  inadequate 
facilities,  but  a  competent  staff  and  a  well-run  program  can  surmount  this 
difficulty. 

The  parsonage  would  not  be  satisfactory  for  a  large  family.     It  could 
use  modernization  in  the  kitchen  and  bath. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Technically,  this  is  a  local  church  in  an  annual  conference.     But,  the 
administration  is  much  more  complicated  than  that.     The  complex  financing  of 
the  Mission  means  that  many  different  groups  must  make  administrative  decisions 
about  funds,  and  therefore,  about  program. 

The  land  and  some  of  the  buildings  belong  to  the  Conference  Board  of  Mis- 
sions.   There  is  a  small  debt  to  the  National  Division  which  will  be  paid  off 
in  the  next  one  and  a  half  years.    The  furniture  in  the  Deaconess  Cottage  be- 
longs to  the  Conference  W.S.C.S.    The  local  church  owns  the  parsonage. 

The  minister  is  appointed  by  the  Bishop  and  supervised  by  the  District 
Superintendent.     Since  the  present  minister  is  also  a  Missionary,  he  is  also 
under  assignment  by  the  National  Division,  Department  of  Special  Ministries. 

The  Church  and  Community  Workers  have  been  assigned  to  Cherokee  by  the 
National  Division,  Department  of  Town  and  Country  Work.    The  Church  and  Com- 
munity Workers  have  a  semi-autonomous  status,  in  that  they  are  professionals, 
assigned  to  a  particular  part  of  the  work  of  the  Mission.     They  are  responsible 
to  the  National  Division,  but  directly  under  the  Steering  Committee  and  the 
Conference  Advisory  Committee  for  Church  and  Community  Work  in  Town  and  Country. 
When  one  of  the  workers  was  employed  by  O.E.O  to  direct  the  Day  Care  Center 
she  was  primarily  responsible  to  the  C.A.P.  Director  and  the  C.A.P.  Board. 

In  spite  of  all  these  administrative  ties,  the  relationships* with  the 
Mission  are  fuzzy  and  weak.  The  National  Division  Department  of  Special  Minis- 
tires  considers  this  to  be  a  conference  project.    They  have  remitted  salary 
aid  and  Advance  gifts  without  being  involved  in  the  direction  of  the  program. 
Meanwhile,  the  Conference  Board  of  Missions  has  considered  this  to  be  a 
national  project.    They  do  not  have  an  Indian  Work  Committee  or  an  elected 
representative  on  the  Steering  Committee    of  the  Mission.     It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Conference  Board  has  been  very 
active  in  the  day  to  day  operation  of  the  Mission.    Perhaps  the  Conference 
Board  felt  that  his  participation  was  sufficient  representation  for  the  entire 
Board . 

The  Conference  W.S.C.S.  and  the  National  Division  staff  for  Church  and 
Community  Work  have  been  concerned  mainly  with  the  Church  and  Community  Workers, 
but  have  also  been  related  to  the  total  program  through  the  Steering  Committee. 
Some  of  the  Church  and  Community  Workers  have  worked  well  with  the  ministers 
as  a  "staff  team."    Others  have  carried  on  a  separate,  specialized  program, 
depending    partly  on  the  philosophy  of  the  ministers  and  partly  on  the  person- 
ality of  the  worker. 

Previous  District  Superintendents  have  tended  to  look  on  the  Cherokee  Mission 
as  just  another  church  in  their  district — though  one  which  takes  more  than  an 
average  amount  of  time.     Superintendents  expect  the  church  to  pay  its  apportion- 
ments and  participate  in  district  activities  on  the  same  basis  as  other  churches. 
The  present  District  Superintendent  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
Mission,  and  has  spent  many  hours  on  it. 
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The  Official  Board  (Administrative  Board)  of  the  local  church  meets  and 
discusses  many  things.     They  cannot  really  decide  big  matters,  however,  because 
they  must  depend  on  outside  funding  to  implement  their  ideas. 

In  addition  to  the  Official  Board,  there  is  a  Steering  Committee.  This 
committee  consists  of  six  Indian  members  of  the  local  church  and  a  like  number 
of  representatives  of  the  funding  agencies.    Apparently,  this  committee  began 
as  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Service  Center.     Because  it  included  the  minis- 
ter #  the  church  and  community  worker,  the  district  superintendent,  and  repre- 
sentatives   of  the  funding  agencies,  it  took  on  added  responsibilities.  In 
recent  years  it  has  made  the  decisions  regarding  the  work  of  the  church  and 
community  worker  and  the  use  of  Advance  Special  funds,  and  therefore,  has 
virtually  determined  the  program.    The  committee  meets  on  call  of  the  elected 
chairman    (the  District  Superintendent).     This  year  it  has  met  only  one  time. 

There  is  also  a  Day  Care  Center  Committee,  also  chaired  by  the  D.S.  It 
includes  fewer  people,  but  more  representation  of  the  women.    This  committee 
has  been  very  active  in  the  last  year  because  of  the  many  problems  associated 
with  the  Day  Care  Center. 

The  Missionary,  the  District  Superintendent,  and  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Conference  Board  of  Missions  make  up  the  Executive    Committee  of  the 
Steering  Committee.     They  have  the  power    to  authorize  expenditures  of  Advance 
Special  funds . 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Indians  are  almost  one-half  of  both  the  Steering 
Committee  and  the  Day  Care  Center  Committee,  these  committees  are  dominated 
by  the  representatives  of  the  outside  funding  agencies.     The  Indians  seem  to 
say:  They  are  paying  for  it;     let  them  do  it  their  way.    But,  if  the  decision 
does  not  satisfy  the  Indians,  they  fail  to  respond  to  the  program.     It  is  impor 
tant  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Mission,  therefore,  that  the  Indian  representa 
tives  be  persons  who  will  speak  up  and  give  their  opinion  about  what  will — or 
will  not--w©rk  in  this  situation.     They  also  ought  to  represent  a  group  larger 
than  just  themselves  and  for  a  sizable  segment  of  the  Indian  community. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1)  Partnership  in  Mission 

Effective  ministry  in  the  Cherokee  Indian  Mission  requires  a  unique  partner- 
ship between  the  church  at  the  local,  conference,  and  national  levels.     It  re- 
quires that  each  accept  responsibility  for  the  things  it  can  do  best,  and  support 
and  undergird  the  contributions  of  the  others. 

The  National  Division  cannot  tie  up  large  amounts  of  appropriations  in  pro- 
gram maintenance  over  longer  periods  of  time.     Long-term  funding  must  come  from 
local  sources,  the  Conference,  and  Advance  Specials. 

The  annual  conference  cannot  be  expected  to  be  completely  knowledgeable 
concerning  national  trends  in  Indian  work,  or  to  have  trained  specialists  in 
Indian  ministries.     The  conference  must  look  to  the  National  Division  to  recruit 
and  train  specialized  leadership  and  to  offer  guidance  in  developing  effective 
ministries . 

The  local  church  cannot  be  expected  to  be  self-supporting.     According  to 
the  1960  census,  55  percent  of  the  families  in  the  community  were  below  the 
poverty  level  of  $3,000    per  year.     Some  of  these  families  are  related  to  the 
church.     Many  others  are  served  through  the  program  of  the  Mission.  Outside 
financial  resources  will  be  required  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time — if  the 
Mission  is  going  to  carry  out  a  larger  program  than  just  worship  and  church 
school. 

(2)  Wider  representation  on  the  Steering  Committee 

The  Steering  Committee  is  the  one  place  where  most  of  the  above  groups 
are  represented.     The  committee  should  be  expanded  to  include  an  even  broader 
representation,    and  to  become  the  chief  policy-making  group  for  the  Mission. 

The  Steering  Committee  should  include: 

(a)  the  President  of  the  Conference  Board  of  Missions,  or  another  rep- 
resentative who  participates  in  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Conference  Board, 

(b)  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Conference  Board  of  Missions,  or  a 
member  of  the  Conference  Program  Staff, 

(c)  the  President  of  the  District  Board  of  Missions, 

(d)  the  President  of  the  Conference  W.S.C.S.,  or  the  Chairman  of 
Missionary  Education, 

(e)  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference  Advisory  Committee  on  Church  and 
Community  Work  in  Town  and  Country, 

(f)  the  President  of  the  District  W.S.C.S. 
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(g)  any  elected  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  General  Board 
of  Missions  who  lives  in  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference, 

(h)  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  National  Division  (probably  the  staff 
for  Church  and  Community  Work,  but  it  could  be  staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Special  Ministries), 

(i)  a  representative  of  the  Duke  Endwoment — if  they  are  contributing 
to  the  work  of  the  Mission, 

(j)  the  District  Superintendent, 

(k)  other  members  at  large,  especially  people  from  the  Waynesville  Dis- 
trict. (These  people  should  be  elected  annually  by  the  Conference 
Board  of  Missions  upon  nomination  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Steering  Committee.) 

(1)  the  Missionary  or  Minister,  Church  and  Community  Worker,  and  other 
professional  staff  (ex  officio,  without  vote). 

Just  having  these  people's  names  on  the  committee  list  is  not  enough.  The 
Mission  needs  the  active  support  and  involvement  of  more  people  at  the  planning- 
policy-making  level. 

(3)  Executive  Committee  of  Steering  Committee 

The  Steering  Committee  must  have  an  Executive  Committee  to  work  closely 
with  the  staff  in  the  day  to  day  operations.     The  present  Executive  Committee 
consists  of  the  staff,  the  District  Superintendent,  and  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Conference  Board  of  Missions.     I  would  recommend  adding  the  Lay  Leader 
or  some  other  representative  from  the  local  church. 

The  District  Superintendent  was  elected  as  chairman.     In  some  ways  it  would 
be  logical  for  him  to  automatically  be  chairman,  since  he  has  supervisory  re- 
sponsibility for  the  minister  anyway.     However,  many  superintendents  would  not 
welcome  being  ex  officio  chairman  with  all  the  headaches  that  entails.    A  super- 
intendent's term  is  a  maximum  of  six  years,  so  there  is  a  constant  turnover. 

In  the  long  run,  it  would  be  desirable  to  broaden  the  membership  of  the 
Steering  Committee  to  include  persons  elected  because  of  their  interest  in  the 
Cherokee  Mission  (rather  than  as  representatives  of  some  group)  and  to  elect 
one  of  them  as  chairman.     If  an  active  effort  is  made  to  involve  new  persons  in 
the  Steering  Committee,  such  a  person  might  be  discovered  and  trained  by  1972. 
Without  real  effort,  it  will  not  happen  even  then. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  little  alternative  to  the  D.S.  being  chairman  and 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  Executive  Committee.  An  interest  in  Cherokee  Mission 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  prime  qualifications  for  the  superintendents  of  the  Waynes- 
ville District. 

(4)  Annual  Meeting  for  Planning  and  Review 

Once  a  year  there  ought  to  be  a  meeting  (like  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  a  community  center  or  a  charge  conference)  where  all  the  parts  of  the 
program  report  their  activities  of  the  past  year  and  get  approval  for  their  plans 
for  the  next  year.     This  annual  meeting  probably  should  be  held  later  than  the 
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Charge  Conference  for  the  local  church  but  before  the  Annual  Conference,  so  that 
requests  could  be  brought  from  the  Charge  Conference  to  the  Annual  meeting  of 
the  Steering  Committee  and  sent  to  the  Annual  Conference. 

To  be  effective  this  meeting  must  be  well  planned.     The  agenda  should  be 
worked  out  by  the  Executive  Committee,  not  just  one  person.     Reports  should  be 
carefully  prepared  and  distributed  in  advance.     Decisions  which  need  to  be  made 
should  be  clearly  identified  and  various  alternatives  thoughtfully  proposed. 
Attendance  should  be  stressed  and  adequate  time  devoted  to  the  meeting.  Minutes 
of  the  meeting  should  be  sent  to  the  funding  agencies,  along  with  the  following 
year's  plans  and  recommendations  to  those  agencies.     A  summary  of  the  reports 
and  the  minutes  should  be  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference . 

(rs)  Representation  of  Indians  on  Funding  Agencies 

Representation  should  not  be  a  one-way  street.     There  ought  to  be  an  effort 
to  include  Indians  on  the  policy-making  boards  of  the  funding  agencies. 

The  National  Division  has  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Indian  Work,  composed 
entirely  of  Indians,  elected  by  the  Indians.     This  group  is  small  and  does  not 
happen  to  include  any  Cherokees.    Efforts  should  be  made  to  acquaint  the  Indians 
on  the  Advisory  Committee  with  the  work  of  the  Cherokee  Mission. 

The  Conference  Board  of  Missions  already  includes  Rev.  Marty,.,  ex  officio, 
as  a  Missionary  serving  within  the  bounds  of  the  conference.     This  IBoard  should 
also  have  an  Indian  representative--one  selected  by  the  local  church. 

An  Indian  woman  should  be  elected  to  serve  on  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Conference  W.S.C.S.  A  logical  choice  would  be  the  President  of  the  local 
W.S.C.S.,but  the  decision  should^ be  made  by  the  Indians  themselves. 
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APPENDIX 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 


Tlie  CkeroLee  MellioJist  Cliurcli 

1822  -  1954 

The  Dedication  of  the  new  Cherokee  Methodist  Church  on  July  25,  1954  cul- 
minates 132  years  of  work  of  the  Methodist  Church  among  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

The  building  of  this  beautiful  church  was  made  possible  by  Advance  Mission 
Specials  from  more  than  310  clmrches  and  charges  of  the  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference,  by  contributions  from  the  Woman's  Society  of  Christian  Service  and 
the  Wesieyan  Service  Guild  of  the  Conference,  by  gifts  from  the  Duke  Foundation 
and  the  Board  of  Missions  and  Church  Extension  of  the  Conference,  and  by  a 
number  of  individual  donations. 

The  building,  which  cost  more  than  $55,000,  was  constructed  almost  completely 
by  Cherokee  workmen  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  T.  W.  Ilager,  architect  and 
builder,  who  is  now  pastor  of  the  Ogburn  Memorial  Church  in  the  Winston-Salem 
District.  It  is  built  of  native  stone  and  stands  300  yards  east  of  the  site  of  the  Old 
Mission  of  the  Methodist  Church.  The  old  log  parsonage,  formerly  about  600  yards 
southeast  of  the  present  church,  is  being  moved  to  a  location  immediately  across 
the  highway  from  the  church  and  reconsti  ucted  by  the  Soco  Community  Club. 

The  lovely  sanctuary  of  the  church  ^\•ill  seat  about  225  worshippers.  The  beau- 
tiful stained  glass  windov.'s  are  memorials.  In  the  educational  building  is  the  fel- 
lowship hall,  named  Sequoyah  Hall  in  memory  of  the  inventor  of  the  Cherokee  al- 
phabet. There  are  seven  classrooms  and  a  kitchen.  Five  acres  of  land  reaching 
Soco  Creek  give  spacious  grounds  for  e.xpansion  of  the  work  in  the  future. 

Many,  have  contributed  unselfishly  of  their  time  and  talents  that  the  dream 
of  a  beautiful  I^Iethodist  Church  for  the  Cherokee  Indians  might  become  a  reality. 
Bishop  Costen  J.  Harrell  has  given  devoted  leadership  in  promotion  of  Advance 
Specials  and  guidance  of  the  building  program  at  Cherokee.  Rev.  Walter  B.  West, 
while  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Waynesville  District,  was  instrumental  in  get- 
ting an  Act  of  Congress  passed  that  permitted  the  purchase  of  this  land  for  the 
church.  The  parsonage  was  built  with  Crusade  for  Christ  funds  while  Dr.  C.  N. 
Clark  was  district  superintendent.  Dr.  Clark  also  initiated  the  Advance  Special 
for  Cherokee  in  1948.  In  August,  1950,  Bishop  Harrell  and  Dr.  Claik  appointed  the 
District  Building  Committee  to  supervise  construction  of  the  new  clmrch.  Rev.  W. 
Jackson  Iluneycutt  succeeded  Dr.  Clark  as  district  superintendent  in  1950  and  be- 
came chairman  of  the  building  committee.  Otliers  on  the  District  Building  Com- 
mittee included  Rev.  C.  W.  Kirby,  Dr.  L.  B.  Hayes,  Mr.  Melvin  Taylor,  Mr.  N.  W. 
Freel,  Mr.  W.  N.  Garrett,  Rev.  D.  H.  Dennis,  Rev.  P.  F.  Snider,  and  Rev.  Horace  R. 
McSwain,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  Conference  Board  of  Missions  and  Church 
Extension  Committee  on  the  Cherokee  Church  included  Rev.  Walter  J.  Miller, 
chairman.  Dr.  Joe  S.  Hiatt  and  Dr.  L.  B.  Hayes.  These  committees  have  had  to 
deal  with  the  numerous  details  of  planning  and  construction.  Rev.  D.  H.  Dennis 
was  faithfully  serving  the  Church  as  pastor  during  the  period  of  planning  and  early 
construction.  Rev.  P.  F.  Snider  is  the  present  pastor. 

The  new  church  is  a  center  for  the  membership  of  the  five  Methodist  Churches 
that  were  formerly  open  on  the  Reservation:  Blue  Wing  (Ecliota),  Geiger  Memo- 
rial, Big  Cove,  Piney  Grove  and  Chapel  Oak.  A  bus,  contributed  by  the  Board  of 
Missions  from  the  Day  of  Dedication  Offering,  brings  the  members  from  the  five 
church  communities  into  the  central  church.  There  are  more  than  150  in  attendance 
at  the  Sunday  School  and  Church  services  on  Sunday  morning  and  over  150  on 
Sunday  and  Wednesday  evenings. 
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The  first  work  of  the  Methodist  Churcli  among  the  Cherokees  began  in  1822 
■with  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Richard  Neeley  of  the  Tennessee  Conference.  Services 
were  held  in  tlie  home  of  Ricliard  Riley,  a  Ciierokce.  In  1S23  Rev.  A.  J.  Crawford 
was  appointed  missionary  to  the  Cherokees  and  he  opened  a  scliool  in  1S24.  Upon 
the  request  of  the  Indians,  Rev.  Richard  Neeley  reiurned  as  missionary  to  the 
Lower  Cherokee  Mis.^ion  in  1S24  and  continued  to  s^-rve  there  until  his  death  in 
1828.  In  1S24  John  Fletcher  Boot,  a  Cherokee,  was  licensed  to  preach.  "He  was 
an  orator  and  simple.  He  was  unaffected,  unstudied,  graceful  and  powerful."  Turtle 
Fields  and  Blackbird  were  also  noted  native  preachers.  In  1835  there  were  17  local 
preachers  reported  in  the  Cherokee  Mission.  There  were  3  missions  in  1825,  4  in 
1826,  and  7  in  1827.  In  1830  there  were  S55  members  of  the  Church  and  5  schools 
with  about  100  pupils.  In  1827  Rev.  John  B.  McFerrin  preaclied  to  the  Cherokees 
on  a  400  mile  circuit  through  Georgia  and  Tennessee.  In  one  of  his  camp  meetings 
180  Indians  were  converted.  John  Ross,  who  for  forty  years  was  tlie  honored  and 
beloved  Chief  of  the  Cherokees,  was  converted  under  McFerrin's  preacliing. 

During  the  trying  years  leading  up  to  the  Removal  of  the  Cherokees  to  Okla- 
homa and  the  tragic  "Trail  of  Tears"  (1838)  the  Methodist  missionaries  continued 
their  work.  Alexander  Talley  and  Moses  Perry  tv.'o  Metliodist  mi.ssiijnaries,  volun- 
tarily shared  the  trials  of  the  "Trail  of  Tears." 

After  the  Removal  of  the  Cherokees  a  new  era  began  with  the  small  band  left 
in  the  Smolcy  Mountains.  The  work  of  the  ilethodist  Church  v.as  curtailed,  but 
unbroken.  In  1838  there  were  440  Indians  reported  as  members  of  the  Methodist 
Churclies.  In  the  Conference  reports  of  1841  the  number  had  dropped  to  SO  mem- 
bers. The  number  increased  to  199  in  1843.  At  the  Tennessee  Annual  Conference 
in  1850,  Bishop  Williani  Capers  pre.'iented  a  formal  message  to  the  Conference  ou 
establishing  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  remnants  of  the  Cherokee  and  Catawba 
Indians  v.ithin  the  borders  of  the  Conference,  "numbering  not  less  than  2,000 
souls."  He  stated  that  the  Church  had  done  nothing  for  the  Indians  beyond  furaish- 
ing  them  with  circuit  preaching.  He  advised  building  a  home  for  the  I'esident  mis- 
sionary that  would  also  accommodate  children  boarders  from  a  distance.  The  Con- 
ference adopted  these  suggestions.  William  Hicks,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Asheville 
District,  was  made  Superintendent  of  the  Mission.  Tlev.  Ulrich  Keener  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Mission  as  teacher  of  the  school  and  preacher  of  the  Mission.  The 
school,  established  in  December,  1850,  started  with  20  or  30  students  the  first  day 
and  grew  until  there  were  80  students.  With  this  growth.  Rev.  J.  3.  McMahon  was 
employed  to  do  part  of  the  preaching  and  the  daughter  of  Mr.  K-'^ener  was  em- 
ployed for  four  mouths  to  assist  in  the  teaching.  Pupils  of  all  ages  from  5  to  50 
were  in  attendance.  Rev.  Ulrich  Keener  was  pastor  of  the  Waynesville  Circuit  and 
Echota  Mission  in  1847  and  1848.  He  was  preacher  and  teacher  at  Echota  Mission 
from  1850  until  his  death  in  1856. 

Since  those  early  years  on  the  Qualla  Reservation  many  ministers  of  the 
Methodist  Church  have  served  faithfully  and  well.  The  area  in  which  the  Cherokee 
Reservation  is  located  was  transferred  from  the  Holston  Conference  to  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference  in  1890.  Both  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Sotith, 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  served  the  Cherokees  until  Unification  in  1939. 
Among  the  ministers  of  more  recent  years  have  been  Dr.  A.  W.  Jacobs,  Rev. 
Horace  Geiger  and  Dr.  Jesse  Gillespie.  In  the  year  of  Unification.  1939,  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Hornbucklc,  a  Cherokee  Indian,  was  serving  as  pastor  of  the  Cherokees  on 
the  Reservation.  Mr.  Horubuckle  served  with  faithfulness  and  devotion  until  his 
death.  Succeeding  him  was  Rev.  Forbis  Durant,  a  Choctaw  Indian,  who  went  from 
this  work  to  become  a  district  superintendent  in  Oklahoma.  Rev.  D.  H.  Dennis 
was  appointed  to  the  work  in  1946  and  served  there  for  five  years.  Two  windows  in 
the  new  church  honor  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Dennis  for  their  faithful  labors  during  these 
years  when  the  dream  of  the  new  church  was  born  and  partially  fulfilled.  Since 
October,  1951,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Pearlie  F.  Snider  have  given  devoted  and  able  lead- 
ership to  the  Cherokee  Church. 
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For  ten  vreeks  this  summer  Rev.  Max  Lo-.vdermflk.  a  student  on  the  Duke  Foun- 
dation, is  assisting  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Snider  with  the  v.-ork  of  the  Cherokee  Church. 

On  September  1,  1554,  Miss  Eleanor  liickok,  a  Deaconess  under  the  Woman's 
Society  of  Christian  Service,  "will  begin  her  vork  at  Cherokee.  A  vote  of  thanks 
is  due  the  "Woman's  Society  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference  for  provid- 
ing this  additional  leadership  for  the  Cherokee  Church. 

The  Formal  Opening  of  the  new  church  was  held  on  June  S,  1952.  Since  that 
time  a  very  active  program  in  addition  to  Sunday  School  and  Sunday  ^Morning 
Worship  Service  has  been  carried  on.  On  Sunday  evening  there  is  a  program  with 
about  150  in  attendance  and  on  Wednesday  evening  there  are  classes,  a  program 
and  a  worship  service.  The  Church  has  a  choir  and  an  active  youth  program.  Regu- 
lar family  fellov.-ship  suppers  are  held  and  many  other  activities  are  sponsored  by 
the  Church  for  the  Church  members  and  the  community. 

The  Cherokee  Church  has  been  described  by  the  National  Division  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  as  "the  most  modern  Methodist  Church  among  American  In- 
dians." Those  "who  have  made  possible  its  construction  can  be  justly  proud  of  it 
as  today  it  is  dedicated  "in  the  unity  of  faith,  in  the  bond  of  Christian  brotherhood, 
in  charity  and  good  will  to  all." 


Source:     Service  of  Dedication  Bulletin,  July  25,  1954 


CRAFT  SHOP 
Occupies  First  Parsonage  Building 
Built  1850 


If  you  come  to  our  United  Methodist  Mission  during  the 
summer  months,  pretty  Indian  girls  from  our  church  will 
give  you  a  slide-sound  presentation  of  our  program  here, 
take  you  on  a  tour  of  our  property,  and  then  invite  you  to 
visit  our  own   craft   shop  of  authentic  Indian  wares, 
hand-made  during  the  long  winter  months  by  our  members. 
Our  craft  shop  is  located  in  the  original  log  cabin 
parsonage  used  by  the  Rev.  Ulrich  Keener,  >vho  served  the 
Cherokees  from  1850-56,  when  he  died. 

Should  you  want  to  know  more  about  our  task  here,  the 
minister  in  charge  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 


Casual  Visit  Along  The  Trail 

Since  today's  Cherokees  are  much  like  their  grand 
ancestors— mountaineers  living  in  near  isolation  in  the  deep 
and  nearly-forgotten  coves  of  the  mountains,  we  make 
many  visits  into  this  picturesque  forestland  to  meet  and 
make  friends  with  these  people,  inviting  them  to  the 
worship  services  and  activities  in  our  Mission  Center. 


Typical  Cherokee  Indian  Family 


Day  Care  Program  for  Children  2  -  3  and  4  Years  of 
Age 


JERRY  WOLFE  ROYAL  J.  MARTY,  SR. 
Lay  Leader  Pastor 


Jerry  Wolfe  is  the  Church  Lay  Leader  and  a  verv  able  one. 


SAUGHEE  YOUNGBIRD 
Teaching  the  pastor 
Cherokee  Language 


Saughee  Youi^bird  spoke  the  Cherokee  language  long 
before  he  spoke  English.  When  someone  shows  an  interest 
in  learning  the  Cherokee  langu^e  he  is  an  able  teacher. 
Here  he  is  teaching  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Royal  J.  Marty,  Sr. 


Main  Buildings  of  the  United  Methodist  Mission 
at  Cherokee,  North  Carolina 


Your  United  Methodist  work  with  the  residents  of  the 
Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  in  North  Carolina  is  centered 
in  the  facilities  of  the  Cherokee  United  Methodist  Mission, 
located  on  U.  S.  Highway  19  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
reservation,  and  about  50  miles  west  of  Asheville,  North 
CaroUna. 

Since  1822  Methodism  has  been  a  part  of  the  life  of  the 
Cherokee.  Your  church  went  with  the  men,  women  and 
children  of  the  Cherokee  nation  who  were  deported  to  the 
west  during  the  bitter  winter  of  1838.  When  several 
hundred  Cherokees  deserted  from  the  march  ("The  Trail  of 
Tears")  and  hid  in  the  Appalachian  mountains  until  given 
asylum  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Methodism  sent  ministers 
into  the  territory  and  we  have  continued  to  serve 
continuously  for  Tovbire  ihan  a  century.  Work  on  present 
buildings  begawUti  1952. 


Visiting  Young  People  Present  Pageant  in  Front  of 
the  Altar 


PASTORAL  VISITATION 


Pastoral  visitation  is  a  very  unique  experience  in  Cherokee. 
Very  often  the  pajtor  will  call  on  people  who  live  in  very 
modest  homes  and  live  the  simple  life.  These  homes  are 
often  back  in  secluded  coves  hidden  from  the  curious  eyes 
of  tourists.  The  Cherokees  raise  large  gardens  and  usually 
have  some  chickens  to  help  supply  food.  They  love  to  fish 
and  fish  are  plentiful  in  the  mountain  streams.  They  always 
welcome  a  pastoral  caU  as  their  church  plays  a  lai^e  part  in 
their  lives  and  the  pastor  is  an  important  person  to  the 
Cherokee.  When  he  is  accepted  by  them  they  show  him 
their  true  personality  and  culture.  Only  with  this  kind  of 
relationship  can  the  church  truly  work  with  the  Cherokees. 


SERVICE  CENTER  BUILDING 


Sales  Room  of  Service  Center  Above  -  Used 
clothing  is  sold  here 

Perhaps  more  United  Methodists  and  their  friends  have 
come  into  contact  with  the  Cherokee  Mission  work  in 
North  Carolina  through  sending  clothing  than  from  any 
other  activity.  This  clothing  is  displayed  and  sold  in  the 
Service  Center,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  Indians  under  the 
supervision  of  the  minister.  The  Service  Center  space  is 
utilized  for  display  of  clothing  of  various  types  as  well  as 
shoes.  Another  part  of  the  building  is  used  for  storage. 
There  is  always  a  need  for  this  clothing  for  our  Cherokees 
and  the  Mission  wishes  to  take  the  opportunity  of  this 
pamphlet  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  and  to  urge  you  to 
continue  to  support  us  in  this  manner. 


Duke  Divinity  Student  Working  in  Summer 
Program 

During  the  summer  the  Duke  University  Divinity  School 
sends  us  one  of  the  seminary  students  to  help  us  with  the 
expanded  programs  of  that  time  of  the  year.  Often  this 
student  is  married  and  his  wife  joins  us  in  the  program. 

Much  of  the  work  is  involved  with  the  ^ictivities  of  the 
growing  group  of  young  people  who  are  part  of  our 
responsibility  at  the  Mission. 

The  Duke  student  becomes  an  assistant  pastor  to  the 
head  minister  for  the  Mission.  He  aids  with  the  visitation 
and  holds  some  of  the  worship  services  at  the  Mission. 


Playtime  Instruction  in  Summer  Program 
Conducted  by  Wife  of  Duke  Divinity  Student 


Our  program  is  so  planned  that  both  the  members  of  the 
Mission  and  the  Duke  student— and  his  wife— benefit  from 
the  summer's  work  together. 


ATLAS  PRESS,   INC.,  WAYNESVILLE,   N.  C. 
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Figure  1 


Cherokee  Population.' 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

of  total 

of  total 

of  total 

Age 

Male 

population 

Female 

population 

Totals 

Populat ion 

0-18 

1296 

19.8^  - 

1276 

19.5^ 

2572 

39.3^ 

19-35 

798 

12.2 

792 

12.1$?; 

1590 

2h.3 

36-55 

805 

12.3 

811 

12, h 

1616 

2!i.7 

56+ 

393 

6.0 

366 

5.6 

759 

11.6 

Totals 

3292 

50.3^ 

32ii5 

U9.6/. 

6537 

99.9^ 

Fi  gure  2 

Figure  3 

School 

Enrollment 

Projected  Enrollment^ 

Grade 

1966-67 

1967-68  1968-69 

Grade 

1969-70 

1970-71  1971-72 

Kdn. 

95 

106 

122 

Kdn. 

135 

130 

120 

1 

70 

105 

9h 

1 

122 

135 

130 

2 

9^ 

76 

106 

2 

9k 

122 

135 

3 

99 

95 

77 

3 

106 

9k 

122 

k 

96 

100 

91 

It 

77 

106 

9k 

5 

62 

97 

95 

5 

91 

77 

106 

6 

8U 

62 

99 

6 

95 

91 

77 

Total 

600 

6hl 

68U 

Total 

720 

755 

73r~ 

T 

77 

90 

6k 

7 

99 

95 

91 

8- 

69 

69 

91 

8 

6k 

99 

95 

9 

85 

82 

79 

9 

91 

6k 

99 

10 

53 

75 

80 

10 

79 

91 

6h 

11 

h9 

5k 

66 

11 

80 

79 

91 

12 

33 

36 

k6 

12 

66 

80 

79 

Total 

366 

ho6 

k26 

Total 

li79 

508 

519 

Tot.  Enr.  966 

10  U7 

1110 

Tot. Pro. 

1199 

1263  1303 

Enrollment 


Dropouts  50 
In  other 

schools  2k  

Sch.  Pop_^OUQ  

ICherokee  Children  &  Their  School.,  A  Study  of  Problems  of  Adaptation;  He  my  Smith 
Robert  Pickard,  Thomas  Books,  University  of  North  Carolina.  I966. 

2ProJected  enrollment  is  based  on  I968--69  school  enrollment.    It  does  not  take  in 
account  the  number  of  dropouts  nor  the  number  of  students  attending  other  school. 


Reprinted  from  Cherokee  High  School  Educational  Specifications,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Cherokee  Agency,  February  7,  1969,  p.  41 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  PROGRAM,  1950 

A.     Existing  Programs  concerned  with  the  problem  of  poverty 
and  their  coordination  with  the  Comnaanity  Action  Plan 

1.  Health 

USPH  Service  Division  of  Indian  Health  operates  a  twenty- 
three  bed  hospital.     Out-patient  treatment  is  available 
to  all  indigent  Indians  needing  medical  care.  Contract 
services  for  surgical  cases  are  available.  Several 
clinics  are  available  through  the  auspices  of  USPH  DIH 
including  pre  and  post-natal  care,  well  baby  clinic, 
diabetic  clinic,  etc. 

Under  Public  Law  121,  a  sanitation  project  is  underway  to 
provide  approved  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  to 
the  Reservation  population.    The  program  will  develop 
both  Individual  and  community  water  and  sewer  systems 
which  will  extend  to  all  families  who  desire  this  service. 

2 .  Cherokee  Indian  Agency 

(a)  Social  Service 

The  Cherokee  Indian  Agency,  operated  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  provides  a  multiplicity 
of  services  for  the  Indian  residents.     The  Social  Service 
Program  is  multi-function  and  services  are  provided  to 
assist  with  personal  and  family  problems,  child  welfare 
problems,  economic  problems  and  social  and  emotional 
problems.    Most  of  the  case  work  in  the  agency  is 
family-centered.    However,  due  to  a  small  staff,  extensive 
work  has  not  been  possible  in  the  area  of  family  case 
work  and  child  welfare  except  in  a  limited  number  of 
cases.    A  foster  home  care  program  is  provided  which  is 
adequate  to  meet  the  need.     An  adoption  program  is 
given  through  the  Bureau's  agreement  with  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America.     Interracial  placements  are 
provided  through  member  agencies  of  the  League  in  several 
different  states. 

A  general  assistance  program  is  available,  but  is  limited 
to  criteria  outlined  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  which  provides  a  very  low  basis  of  assistance 
to  meet  basic  needs  only. 
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Child  Study  Project; 

In  November,  1963,  the  Branch  of  Education  and  Social  Service 
and  USPH  Indian  Service  and  the  Extension  Department  initiated 
a  joint  study  project  in  which  it  was  proposed  that  a  group  of 
Cherokee  children  would  be  studied  in  terms  of  their  physical 
health,  economic  and  social  background,  intellectual  and 
educational  achievement  and  emotional  stability.     This  program 
was  limited  by  lack  of  staff  and  the  Tribal  Council  in  October, 
1964,  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  program.     The  University  staf 
will  begin  work  on  the  reservation  during  the  summer  of  1965,  The 
results  of  this  study,  it  is  hoped  will  be  used  to  point  the  dire- 
ction for  helping  the  children  to  a  more  complete  development  of 
their  potentials  as  individuals. 

Psychological  testing  is  available  through  the  Department  of 
Social  Service,  vrtio  has  a  contract  with  a  clinical  psychologist. 
Testing  is  provided  for  the  school  system  upon  referral  to  social 
service  and,  in  addition,  psychological  services  are  used  in  the 
casework  process. 

Psychiatric  treatment  has  been  made  available  through  USPH  Indian 
Health  Division  in  a  very  limited  number  of  cases  in  which  medical 
or  social  findings  indicated  such  service  was  essential. 

Social  and  Economic  Survey; 

In  1959-60,  a  complete  survey  of  the  housing  conditions  on  the 
reservation  was  accotqplished.     This  program  was  sponsored  by  the 
Social  Service  Advisory  Committee  with  the  Indian  members  of  the 
seven  community  clubs  doing  the  actual  work.     The  original  survey 
included  a  complete  description  of  the  size,  condition  and  facil- 
ities of  each  house  on  the  reservation,  together  with  a  picture  of 
the  house.     Information  was  included  on  the  number  in  the  family 
by  name  and  age,  sex,  relationship,  degree  of  Indian  blood  and 
annual  income. 

This  study  is  at  present  being  up-dated  by  a  volunteer  group 
and  the  new  survey  will  include,  in  addition,  other  resources 
available  to  the  family  such  as  livestock,  garden,  crafts,  etc., 
credit  resources-,  a  histery  (3f  the  employment  and  a  survey  of  work 
skills. 
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Social  Service  Lay  Advisory  Committee; 

Since  1958,  a  very  active  Lay  Advisory  Conmittee  consisting  of 
ten  leading  Indian  citizens  functions  to  study  social  problems 
and  community  organization  objectives  on  the  Reservation,  to 
discuss  plans  as  a  group,  act  as  an  advisory  group  and  to 
interpret  the  program  to  the  community.     This  coranittee  also 
brings  to  the  attention  of  the  Social  Service  staff  any  problems 
of  which  they  are  aware.    Their  major  contribution  is  probably 
that  of  serving  as  a  social  action  group, 

(b)  Branch  of  Credit; 

The  Branch  of  Credit,  under  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  is 
available  to  assist  the  local  residents  in  obtaining  loans  from 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  Federal  Housing  Administration,  Small 
Business  Administration  and  private  lending  organizations.  The 
status  of  Tribal  ownership  of  the  land  has  presented  many  problems 
in  obtaining  credit.    However,  breakthroughs  are  being  made  and  FHA 
and  SBA  loans  have  been  made  on  the  Reservation  at  this  time, 

(c)  Employment  Assistance; 

The  En5>loyment  Assistance  Program  carries  out  a  voluntary  training 
program  for  persons  18  to  35  years  of  age.     This  program  provides 
training  in  vocational  skills  with  a  financial  assistance  grant 
to  cover  costs  of  living  subsistence  and  all  related  costs  of 
training.     The  course  of  training,  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  months, 
except  for  diploma  Nurse  training,  which  covers  a  thirty-six-month 
training  period.    There  are  eight  training  centers  located  in 
larger  cities  throughout  the  United  States,  as  well  as  within  area 
training  centers  located  within  one-hundred  mile  radius  of  the 
Cherokee  Reservation, 

Another  phase  of  the  Adult  Vocational  Training  Program  is  an  on- 
the-job  training  program,  which  provides  training  to  eligible  persons 
of  Indian  descent  between  18  and  35  years  of  age.  Specifically, 
this  provides  a  financial  contribution  to  an  industry  located  on  or 
near  the  Cherokee  Reservation  for  a  certain  length  of  time  depending 
upon  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  training  position  (presently  there 
are  four  industries  located  on  the  Reservation  with  623  trainee  job 
opportunities  covered  under  contract  for  Fiscal  Year  1965.) 

Another  phase  of  the  Employment  Assistance  Program  is  direct  Employ- 
ment Assistance  at  one  of  the  eight  Field  Employment  Assistance 
Offices  where  persons  may  voluntarily  move  from  the  Cherokee  Reser- 
vation for  employment  and  residence.    A  financial  assistance  grant 
Is  available  to  assist  families  to  move  to  a  new  location  without 
a  burden  of  indebtedness.    Assistance  is  given  to  become  settled 
into  living  in  a  new  community  and  gaining  employment. 
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(d)  Education: 

The  Branch  of  Education  is  responsible  for  the  development  and 
direction  of  an  education  program  for  Indian  children  of  school 
age  (6  to  18),  youth  above  age  18,  who  are  in  school  and  interested 
adults.     The  curriculum  provided  for  the  school  children  is  in 
harmony  with  the  NC  State  Course  of  Study  and  provides  for  the 
education  of  Indian  children  so  as  to  aid  them  in  adjustment  to 
the  dominant  American  culture.     This  involves  democratic  parti- 
cipation in  school  activities,  study  of  economic  resources, 
health  and  safety  education,  understanding  of  the  social  and 
economic  world  at  large,  preparation  for  on  and  of f -reservation 
employment,  preparation  of  competent  students  for  college, 
activities  involving  their  mingling  with  other  racial  groups, 
training  in  satisfying  experiences  useful  in  rural  living,  con- 
servation teaching  and  activities  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
Tribal  arts  and  crafts. 

There  is  one  elementary  grade  day  school  at  Snowbird;  there  is 
also  one  central  elementary- junior-  senior  school  at  Cherokee. 
The  present  staff  of  the  Branch  of  Education  comprises  forty- 
seven  full-time  workers  and  one  part-time  worker.    Within  this 
personnel  framework  the  Branch  of  Education  performs  its  function 
of  looking  after  the  educational  interests  of  approximately  1,500 
Indian  children  and  youth  as  well  as  the  educational  needs  of 
between  150  and  200  adults. 

(e)  Extension  Services; 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  a  contract  with  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  NC  State  College,  in  which  the  services  of  a  Home 
Demonstration  Agent  and  an  Agricultural  Asent  are  provided. 

The  Home  Demonstration  Agent  is  an  educational  leader,  serving 
the  Reservation  area,  on  home  economics  and  related  subjects. 
She  plans,  organizes,  coordinates,  and  directs  all  activities 
in  her  field  which  composes  an  educational  program  in  home 
economics • 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the  Agricultural  Agent  is  education 
in  agriculture  and  related  subjects.    He  assists  the  people  of 
the  Cherokee  Reservation  to  produce,  use  and  market  food,  and 
feed  more  efficiently.     The  source  of  information  is  North 
Carolina  State  University,  Extension  Specialist,  Experiment 
Stations  (both  State  and  Federal) ,  and  private  research 
sources,  plus  the  experiences  of  successful  farmers. 
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This  department  endeavors  to  develop  in  the  Indian  people  competence 
in  using  their  human  and  material  resources  in  ways  that  will  con- 
tribute to  better  living,  those  ways  based  on  the  findings  of  re- 
search and  the  experience  of  homemakers.     The  fundamental  objective 
of  the  program  is  to  help  people  develop  themselves  through  an 
educational  program  -  increasing  their  knowledge,  improving  their 
skills,  changing  their  attitudes,  broadening  their  view  and  inspiring 
them  to  greater  achievement. 

Five  Home  Demonstration  Clubs  and  three  4-H  Clubs  are  active  on 
the  Cherokee  Reservation  at  present.     In  addition  to  the  Home 
Demonstration  Clubs  and  the  4j2H  Clubs,  the  seven  community  clubs 
on  the  Reservation  are  used  as  a  media  through  which  the  Home 
DenK>nstration  Agent  endeavors  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  the 
Extension  Program, 

3,    Community  Resources 

(a)  Tribal  Government; 

The  primary  concern  of  the  Chief  of  the  Cherokee  Tribe  and  all 
of  the  personnel  in  the  Tribal  Government  is  that  of  bettering 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Cherokee  people  live,  work  and 
play.    The  Tribal  Council  is  the  authority  for  the  community  and 
the  Tribal  Government,    Through  the  provisions  of  Resolution  No, 
801  (1964) ,  the  Tribal  Council  has  given  unanimous  approval  for 
the  development  of  a  Community  Action  Program,  and  has  accepted 
responsibility  for  the  program  provided  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,    Therefore,  full  support  can  be  ejqjected  from  the 
Tribe  and  the  cotmrninity, 

(b)  Community  Development  Clubs: 

Seven  Community  Development  Clubs  are  active  on  the  Reservation, 
These  clubs  can  be  used  as  a  framework  for  many  of  the  activities 
which  will  be  involved  in  the  Cotmnunity  Action  Plan,    For  example: 
(1)  Community  Club  buildings  may  be  used  for  the  Family  Life 
Education  meetings,  etc,     (2)  The  Club  meetings  can  be  used  as  a 
media  of  interpretation  and  communication  and  as  a  stimuli  for  home 
development  and  improvement, 

(c)  Chvrches  of  all  denominations  are  active  on  the  Reservation,  and 
arc  a  valuable  resource  in  instilling  among  the  people  moral  and 
ethic  values  as  a  part  of  their  on-going  mission.    The  mission 
churches  see  their  function  broadly  and  are  valuable  assets  in 
developing  programs  to  meet  many  of  the  social  needs  of  the 
people. 
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One  of  the  most  useful  resources  to  a  coinnrunity- 
wide  approach  to  overcome  the  problems  inherent 
in  the  cycle  of  poverty,  has  been  established 
by  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  Mission  Churches, 
Day  care  centers  are  now  in  operation  in  both 
churches.     The  day  care  center  sponsored  by 
the  Bpptist  Church  has  been  in  operation  since 
December,  1963  and  has  a  professionally  trained 
worker  as  director.     It  has  been  approved  by 
the  State  Day  Care  Division  and  is  licensed  by 
the  NC  Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  meeting 
all  standards  set  by  the  State  Department. 
Space  is  adequate  for  all  current  needs  and 
plans  for  esqiansion  are  in  process  so  that  it 
appears  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  OEO 
program  the  need  for  day  care  will  be  well 
provided.    The  Methodist  Day  Care  Center  has 
just  begun  operation.    It,  too,  will  be  approved 
and  licensed  by  the  NC  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.    Both  centers  have  constructed 
a  building  specifically  for  day  c^re  centers, 
so  that  the  physical  facilities  are  sufficient 
to  meet  present  and  growing  needs. 

(d)    Cherokee  Boys  Farm  Club.  Inc. ; 

This  club  is  a  valuable  resource  contributing  to 
adequate  family  life.    Through  the  farm  and  social 
activities,  many  young  men  are  motivated  toward 
productive  citizenship.     High  school  boys,  drop- 
outs, and  some  graduates  are  ein)loyed  either  on 
a  part-time  or  full-time  basis  in  supervised  farm 
activities  which  have  been  successful.  Recently, 
the  club  contracted  with  the  BIA  for  the  trans- 
portation of  school  children.     The  club  has 
purchased  a  fleet  of  new  busses  with  which  they 
plan  to  develop  an  adequate  low  cost  transportation 
system  to  serve  the  Reservation  area.     This  service 
will  not  only  provide  jobs  for  a  number  of  men, 
but  will  contribute  toward  better  family  economy, 
since  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  wage  earner 
to  epend  a  disproportionate  amount  of  his  income 
for  transportation. 
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(e)    Hour,  ing ; 

The  extremely  poor  housing  conditions  on  the  Reservation 
are  graphically  presented  from  a  suirvey  of  614  houses  in 
1960.    From  this  survey  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  these 
living  conditions,  gtfatly  contribute  to  family  breakdown, 
delinquency,  illegitimacy,  school  absenteeism,  and  drop- 
outs and  other  ills  that  come  out  of  a  poorly  housed  people. 

Resources  under  the  development  are  as  follows: 

(1)    Mutual -Help  Housing: 


It  is  proposed  that  a  plan  be  established  where.by  the 
Cherokee  may  take  advantage  of  the  mutual-help  housing 
program  which  is  available  through  Public  Housing 
Authority,      This  will  require  the  cooperation  of 
several  bianches  of  the  3IA  initially,  as  well  as  the 
Tribal  Housing  Authority.     Once  the  plan  has  been 
established  and  turned  over  to  the  already  established 
Tribal  Housing  Authority,  the  Bureau's  responsibility 
would  lessen.     However,  there  would  probably  be  a 
continuing  responsibility  in  the  Branch  of  Credit, 
Plant  Management  and  Social  Sex-vices. 

The  Mutual-Help  Plan  will  provide  adequate  housing 
and  home  owx-iership  for  families  with  physical  ability 
to  undertake  construction  and  who  meet  other  desig- 
nated eligibility  criteria.     It  is  believed  that  a 
large  number  of  families  will  take  advantage  of  such  a 
program.    Motivation  and  interest  would  be  maintained 
through  the  family  centered  Project  No.  5  CAP  7,  as  an 
example. 
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(2)    Housing  for  Disabled  -  Public  Assistance  Recipients; 

In  addition  to  these  two  housing  programs,  there  Is 
a  need  for  the  provision  of  adequate  housing  for 
those  families  who  cannot  meet  the  eligibility  cri- 
teria for  low-rent  housing  or  mutual-help  housing. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents whose  Income  is  too  limited  to  provide  the  ne- 
cessary rent  which  will  be  required  to  maintain  the 
project.      These  are  also  usually  families  in  which  there 
are  no  able-bodied  male  who  could  contribute  labor.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  are  some  85  families  who  would 
be  eligible  for  such  housing. 

Provision  for  such  housing  as  previously  planned  and 
discussed  by  BIA  would  require  some  $510,000  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cost  of  personnel  to  administer.  This 
project  would  be  a  joint  endeavor  of  Plant  Manage- 
ment and  S  ocial  Services. 

Cost  of  the  project  would  be  $510,000  (at  $6,000 
per  house).     The  BIA  has  completed  several  pilot 
programs  in  providing  homes  for  indigent  Indians 
and  It  is  hoped  that  this  program  will  be  available 
to  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  near  future. 

(f)    Qualla  Arts  and  Crafts  Mutual,  Incorporated; 

Th.e  Qualla  Arts  and  Crafts  Mutual  is  a  cooperative,  composed 
of  Cherokee  Indian  artists  end  craftsmen  livirg  on  the  Re- 
servation.    Crafts  are  purchased  from  the  craftsmen  and  dis- 
played attractively  in  the  cooperative  shop  for  year  round 
purchase  by  the  many  tourist  vacationing  in  the  area.  The 
cooperative  has  developed  a  year  round  market  for  the  sale 
of  crafts;  has  secured  for  the  craftsman  a  batter  price 
for  his  work;  and  has  Improved  the  quality  of  the  work  of 
the  craftsman.      The  year  round  sale  of  craft  products  is 
an  Important  supplement  to  some  of  the  families '  Income, 
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(g)    Cherokee  Historical  Association: 

The  Cherokee  Historical  Association  is  a  non-profit  chartered 
corporation  which  was  established  twelve  years  ago  to  prepet- 
uate  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  and 
the  pioneer  life  of  the  early  settlers  in  North  Carolina 
through  the  production  of  "Unto  These  Hills",  an  outdoor 
drama  which  has  been  most  successful. 

The  Drama,   "Unto  These  Hills",  the  Oconaluftee  Indian 
Village,  and  the  Cherokee  Indian  Museum,  have  been  sources 
of  added  attraction  for  tourist  and  have  greatly  increased 
the  economy  of  the  entire  area.     As  a  non-profit  organi- 
zation, the  Cherokee  Historical  Association  is  using  a 
portion  of  its  surplus  funds  to  broaden  Cherokee  incentive 
and  open  up  new,  unlimited  opportunities  for  the  Indians. 

4.     County  Resources: 

(a)  The  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare: 

The  County  Departtrents  of  Public  Welfare  provides  all  of 
the  services  to  Indian  citizens  which  are  available  to 
non-Indian  citizens.     These  services  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  overall  family  approach  and  the  staff  members 
will  be  a  part  of  the  community  action  plan  team,  since 
they  have  responsibility  for  cases  involving  old  age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

It  is  hoped  also  that  the  County  Welfare  Departments  will 
soon  take  advantage  of  the  surplus  food  program.  The 
Swain  County  Director  of  Public  Welfare  estimated  that  60% 
of  the  families  living  in  Swain  County  are  eligible  under 
the  terms  of  the  program.     This,  or  course,  includes  the 
Indian  families. 

(b)  American  Red  Cross: 

The  county  chapters  of  the  American  Red  Cross  are  not  well 
staffed  due  to  lack  of  funds,  but  the  national  services 
available  can  be  obtained  by  aggressive  action  from  the 
interested  persons.     For  example,  the  locally  recruited 
volunteers  used  in  the  Social  Service  Branch  were  recruited 
and  trained  by  the  BIA  staff,  but  the  Red  Cross  Training 
Program  was  used  and  the  framework  of  the  organization 
held  them  together  in  an  esprit  de  corps.     Other  Red  Cross 
services  such  as  home  nursing  classes,  nutritional  classes, 
first  aid  classes,  water  safety  classes,  etc.  can  be 
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obtained  in  the  same  manner,  and  will  be  very  useful  as 
a  resoxirce  in  the  development  of  the  greatest  potential 
of  a  given  family, 

(c)    Clinics ; 

Several  clinics  are  sponsored  through  the  County  Health 
Departments  and  are  utilized  by  the  Indian  people.  Such 
clinics  are  a  valuable  resource, 

5,  Regional  Resources: 

(a)  Western  Carolina  College  has  a  summer  program  available 
for  children  needing  special  education  (exceptional  and 
retarded),  speech  correction,  developmental  and  remedial 
reading.     These  programs  have  been  used  by  the  Cherokee 
children  and  during  the  past  sunnaer  several  children 
were  referred  as  a  result  of  the  Child  Study  Project, 

(b)  The  nearest  n^ntal  health  clinic  is  in  Asheville,  N,  C, , 
fifty  miles  distance. 

Although  this  clinic  has  been  used  as  a  resource  in  a 
limited  number  of  the  social  service  cases  in  which  a 
psychiatric  evaluation  and  diagnosis  was  indicated,  it  has 
not  been  found  practical  to  travel  this  distance  due 
to  staff  time  involved, 

6,  State  Resources : 

State  resources  which  can  be  utilized  in  the  Corraminity  Action 
Program  are:    Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services,  State 
Hospitals  and  Insitutions,  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Services, 
and  the  services  of  the  Employment  Security  Commission,  These 
have  all  been  used  in  the  development  of  family  plans  for  the 
Cherokees  and  are  essential  and  adequate  resources, 

7,  7acleral  Re  s  our  cos  ; 

Valuable  Federal  resources  are  available  and  will  contribute 
tov7ard  family  betterment, 

Pl;9ns  have  recently  been  completed  which  will  provide  FHA  home 
financing.  Farmers  Home  Administration  home  financing,  anf?  Soiall 
business  loans  to  the  Indian  applicant. 
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This  summary  was  prepared  for  use  by  the  Indian  Committee  of  the 
Administrative  Board  of  the  Mission.  It  was  written  at  an 
easy  to  read  level  to  facilitate  communication 


Summary  of 

Policies  and  Recommendations 
for    Cherokee     Indian  Mission 

1969 


JAMES     H.  DAVIS 


DEPARTMENT  OF  RESEARCH  AND  SURVEY 
NATIONAL  DIVISION,  BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 
THE  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


PREFACE 


The  District  Superintendent  of  the  Waynesville  District  and  the  National 
Division  staff  asked  us  to  study  the  Cherokee  Indian  Mission.     The  purpose  was 
to  suggest  what  should  be  done  in  the  future. 

To  do  the  study  we  came  to  Cherokee  three  different  times.     We  interviewed 
church  members  and  people  in  the  community.     We  talked  with  church  leaders  from 
the  District,  Conference,  and  National  Division.     We  spoke  to  the  present  and 
past  staff,  and  many  others.    Altogether  I  have  probably  talked  with  most  of  the 
church  leaders  and  most  of  the  top  people  in  community  agencies.     I  interviewed 
almost  all  of  the  church  officials  related  to  Cherokee. 

The  results  of  the  study  will  be  given  to  an  all-day  meeting  of  the  Steering 
Committee  on  May  26,  1969. 

This  report  is  a  summary  for  discussion  with  the  Administrative  Board  of 
the  Mission  on  May  25,  1969. 
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PROGRAM  RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1)  Worship  and  (2)  Church  School 

Usual  church  materials  and  methods  must  be  changed  to  fit  this  church. 
This  is  not  an  ordinary  church. 

(3)  Youth  Work 

The  youth  program  is  now  going  well.     When  the  community  recreation  center 
is  built,  the  church  youth  group  will  be  less  important. 

(4)  Church  Organizations 

Continued  effort  is  needed  to  train  local  leaders  to  carry  on  church 
activities . 

(5)  Day  Care  Center 

The  community  needs  this  day  care  center.     The  church  should  still  give 
free  space  and  help  in  any  way  it  can. 

The  day  care  program  should  use  tax-money,  not  church-money.  Mission 
dollars  are  needed  more  in  other  parts  of  the  program.    A  church  day  care 
center  is  not  very  different  from  a  federal  program.     Religion  lessons  do  not 
mean  much  to  preschool  children.     They  learn  "religion"  through  love  given  to 
them.     Federal  programs  also  want  children  to  learn  love,  so  there  is  no 
problem . 

The  Director  does  not  need  to  be  Methodist ,  as  long  as  she  runs  a  good 
program.  The  cook  and  the  kitchen  workers  should  be  Methodists.  They  will 
know  best  how  to  share  the  kitchen  with  the  W.S.C.S. 

(6)  Service  Center  /  Used  Furniture  Program 

Used  clothing  sales  have  been  about  the  same  for  several  years.     Plenty  of 
clothes  are  given,  even  without  much  publicity.     The  problem  is  selling  the 
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clothes.     Some  changes  might  help  to  sell  more: 

a  better  location  in  the  center  of  Cherokee, 
giving  people  a  ride  to  the  Center, 
staying  open  more  hours , 
a  larger  building. 

Furniture  is  needed  on  the  Reservation.  The  Tribe,  B.I. A.,  and  O.E.O.  are 
building  about  70  new  homes  each  year. 

Used  furniture  might  be  added  to  the  used  clothing  program.     The  Mission 
would  have  to  get: 

publicity  to  have  furniture  given, 

a  truck  to  get  the  furniture  to  Cherokee, 

a  large  storage  and  work  space, 

workers  to  fix  and  sell  the  furniture, 

training  for  the  workers, 

a  manager, 

a  bookkeeper. 

The  Mission  ought  to  see  about  starting  a  used  furniture  program.  They 
should  talk  with  Goodwill  Industries  and  Blue  Ridge  Methodist  Service  Program  to 
learn  from  them.     They  ought  to  talk  with  the  Tribe,  O.E.O.  ,  and  B.I. A.  to  see 
if  they  can  do  it  better  than  the  church. 

(7)  Craft  Shop 

Crafts  may  be  dying  out.  Materials  and  workers  are  getting  hard  to  find. 
Crafts  can  disappear  unless  they  can  be  better  organized.  The  biggest  problem 
is  getting  materials.  The  price  is  so  high  the  workers  can  not  make  much.  It 
is  hard  to  raise  the  price  of  crafts  because  others  sell  "Hong  K^ng  junk." 

Maybe  someone  could  go  out  into  the  different  communities  to  buy  crafts. 
People  there  need  the  money  and  have  few  ways  to  get  it. 

(8)  Transportation 

Many  people  do  not  have  cars.  The  only  public  transportation  is  taxicabs. 
The  Mission  needs  to  give  people  a  ride  to  church. 

Professional  staff  should  not  do  routine  driving.  They  have  other  work  to 
do.     Drivers  should  be  hired. 
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(9)  Church  and  Community  Work 

See  Personnel  Recommendations. 

(10)  Big  Cove 

No  one  seems  to  know  what  to  do  with  Big  Cove.     Most  people  there  are 
native  Baptists.     The  building  is  small  and  limited. 

But,  this  is  a  community  which  needs  the  Methodist  Church.     We  are  a 
different  kind  of  religion.    The  Methodist  religion  can  help  them  live  in  the 
modern  world. 

I  suggest  that  we  keep  Big  Cove  open  and  keep  trying  to  find  ways  to  reach 
the  people. 

(11)  Summer  Students 

Nobody  is  happy  with  the  summer  student  program — not  the  students,  not  the 
Mission,  not  the  Indians. 

This  year  some  new  things  are  being  tried.    One  student  is  a  dentist.  He 
will  work  with  B.I. A.  giving  dental  check-ups  to  children.     Another  student 
will  supervise  work  camps  and  preach  in  the  Park  on  Sunday.     I  hope  that  this 
will  be  more  help  than  in  the  past. 

(12)  Work  Camps 

Work  camps  do  good  work  in  taking  care  of  the  grounds  and  fixing  things. 
But,  they  need  too  much  staff  time.     A  Maintenance  Man  could  do  much  of  this  work. 
The  work  camp  dormitory  may  be  more  needed  as  the  place  for  the  used  furniture 
program. 

(13)  Public  Relations 

Many  visitors  come  to  Cherokee.     What  they  learn  helps  them  understand  all 
Mission  projects.     It  is  important  that  they  be  well-received.     But,  too  much 
staff  time  is  spent  on  casual  visitors. 
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Signs,  pamphlets,  and  displays  could  help  visitors  to  learn,  but  would  not 
need  as  much  staff  time.  Last  summer  Indian  guides  were  hired.  This  is  a  good 
idea,  too. 

(1*4 )  Relation  to  Community  Agencies 

The  Church  serves  persons  and  families.     Agencies  work  on  problems.  Some- 
times agencies  forget  about  persons.     Sometimes  they  neglect  the  rest  of  the 
family.     The  Church  should  remind  them. 

Lending  staff  to  agencies  may  be  a  good  way  to  work  with  them.     It  will  help 
the  church  understand  the  agencies.     It  may  help  the  agencies  to  see  a  different 
point  of  view. 

(15)  Relation  to  Community  Issues 

Many  problems  cross  the  lines  between  agencies.     To  solve  these  problems 
different  agencies  must  work  together.     The  Church  should  help  them  work  together 
to  help  people  more. 

Some  important  issues  are:     (a)  diabetes,  (b)  school  drop-outs,  (c)  training 
for  jobs  in  the  high  school,  (d)  lack  of  recreation,  (e)  starting  a  good  program 
for  using  the  new  community  recreation  building. 
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PERSONNEL  RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1)  Minister 

The  minister  should  have  a  missionary  approach.     The  Western  North  Carolina 
Conference  can  not  always  provide  such  a  person.    The  National  Division  should 
be  willing  to  find  the  right  kind  of  person  to  come  here--if  the  Bishop  wants 
them  to  do  so.     Of  course,  the  Minister  is  still  appointed  by  the  Bishop. 

If  the  Bishop  wants  to  appoint  a  conference  minister,  the  National  Division 
should  have  the  right  to  approve  his  appointment. 

The  National  Division  should  see  that  the  Minister  is  well  trained  and  knows 
Indian  work. 

If  the  Minister  is  a  Home  Missionary,  his  salary,  vacation,  etc.,  should  be 
the  same  as  other  home  missionaries.     National  standards  should  be  clearly  written 
so  everyone  knows  them. 

(2)  Church  and  Community  Worker 

The  church  is  too  small  to  need  a  person  working  full  time  with  only  church 
organizations.    Half-time  should  be  enough. 

The  Church  and  Community  Worker  could  use  the  other  half  time  on  many  things. 
She  (or  he)  could: 

work  with  some  community  agency, 

work  in  the  used  clothing/used  furniture  program, 

or  be  the  secretary-bookkeeper. 

It  will  depend  on  the  person  who  is  available. 

(3)  Secretary-Bookkeeper 

Many,  different  records  are  needed  to  run  the  Mission.  The  used  furniture 
program  would  add  even  more  bookkeeping. 

A  full-time  secretary-bookkeeper  could  help  with  letters,  answer  the  tele- 
phone, take  visitors  around — besides  keeping  the  financial  records. 
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(U)  Custodian-Maintenance  Man-Driver 

Help  is  needed  to  take  care  of  the  property  and  to  do  some  of  the  driving. 
An  Indian  man  could  be  hired  to  do  these  things.  If  he  is  well-known,  he  could 
make  a  witness  to  the  community. 
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FINANCIAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1)  Apportionments 

Every  church  should  pay  its  share  of  the  world-wide  Mission  of  the  Church. 
Cherokee's  fair  share  should  consider  the  average  income  of  the  people.  The 
people  should  learn  to  feel  the  joy  of  giving  to  others. 

(2)  Income  from  the  Craft  Shop  and  Service  Center 

Some  of  the  income  from  the  Service  Center  now  goes  to  pay  the  Minister. 
That  money  will  be  needed  for  the  Service  Center  to  grow.     The  Minister's  salary 
should  come  from  other  sources.     Income  from  the  Craft  Shop  and  Service  Center 
should  be  used  in  those  programs. 

(3)  Minister's  Salary  Payments 

The  Minister  now  receives  five  paychecks.     All  the  funds  should,  be  sent  to 
the  Mission  Treasurer.     He  should  write  one  paycheck. 

(1)  Funds  for  Cherokee  in  the  Budgets  of  the  Cor f erence  Board  of  Missions, 
Conference  W.S.C.S.^  and  National  Division 

Some  amount--even  if  it  is  a  small  amount — ^should  be  included  in  the  budgets 

of  the  Conference  Board  of  Missions,  Conference  W.S.C.S-,  and  the  National  Division. 

This  would  help  these  groups  to  feel  like  a  part  of  Cherokee.     Reports  to  these 

groups  would  help  to  keep  them  informed. 

(5)  The  Advance 

Th«  budgets  of  all  these  groups  can  not  pay  for  everything.     Many  of  the 
regular  expenses  must  come  from  special  gifts  from  churches  and  church  groups. 
Raising  these  special  gifts  is  important. 

The  staff  should  have  Steering  Committee  approval  before  they  go  out  to  ask 
for  special  gifts  for  a  certain  project. 

Some  money  is  given  for  a  certain  project.     It  must  be  used  for  that  purpose 
unless  the  giver  agrees  to  change  it. 
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(6)  Designated  Gifts  from  Women's  Societies 

Under  the  present  rules,  the  Women's  Societies  can  not  give  money  specially 
for  Cherokee.  It  must  all  be  sent  to  New  York.  Some  people  do  not  want  to  send 
their  money  to  New  York.     They  want  to  send  it  directly  to  Cherokee. 
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FACILITIES  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  buildings  are  in  pretty  good  shape.     The  sanctuary  is  in  very  good 
condition. 

Some  of  the  buildings  are  too  small.    The  Service  Center  is  crowded  with 
used  clothing.    This  part  of  the  program  may  need  more  space  if  it  is  going  to 
grow. 

Good  buildings  are  not  as  important  as  many  people  think.     Many  good  programs 
do  not  have  good  buildings.     Many  poor  programs  have  fine  buildings. 

The  used  furniture  program  can  start  without  a  new  building.     Later,  when 
the  program  is  going  well,  there  is  time  to  build  a  building. 

The  parsonage  does  not  have  enough  room  for  a  large  family.     It  could  use 
some  work  on  the  kitchen  and  bathrooms. 
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ADMINISTRATION  RECOMMENDATIONS 


the  local  people 

(1)  Partners  in  Mission-^the  Conference 

the  National  Division 

To  do  a  good  job  at  Cherokee  these  partners  must  work  together.    Each  can 
do  certain  things  better  than  the  others. 

The  Conference  can  not  be  expected  to  know  all  about  Indian  work.  The 
National  Division  has  people  who  know  Indian  work  and  training  programs. 

The  National  Division  can  not  pay  for  everything.  The  local  people  and 
the  Conference  must  raise  most  of  the  money.  Much  of  the  money  will  have  to 
come  from  Advance  Specials. 

The  local  people  know  what  will  work  at  Cherokee,  and  they  know  the  needs 
of  the  people.    They  must  tell  the  Conference  and  the  National  Division  what 
needs  to  be  done. 

(2)  Wider  Representation  on  the  Steering  Committee 

The  Steering  Committee  has  representatives  from  groups  which  give  money 
to  Cherokee  and  representatives  of  the  Indians.     All  groups  which  give  money 
should  be  well-represented.     Some  people  should  be  on  the  Committee  because  they 
care  about  the  Indians,  not  because  they  represent  some  group. 

The  District  Superintendent  is  now  the  chairman.     The  chairman  should  be 
someone  who  is  not  as  busy  as  a  D.S.     He  will  need  to  be  chairman  until  an 
Indian  or  interested  person  can  be  found  and  trained. 

(3)  Annual  Meeting  for  Planning  and  Review 

The  Steering  Committee  should  meet  several  times  a  year.     At  one  meeting 
all  the  interested  persons  should  come  to  hear  reports  and  to  approve  the  plans 
for  the  next  year.     This  is  a  very  important  meeting.     It  should  be  well-prepared 
and  well-attended. 
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(U)  Executive  Committee  of  the  Steering  Committee 

The  Executive  Committee  can  make  decisions  between  meetings  of  the 
Steering  Committee.    The  present  Executive  Committee  is  the  District  Superin- 
tendent, the  staff,  and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Conference  Board  of 
Missions.    The  Lay  Leader  or  some  other  Indian  representative  should  be  added. 

(5)  Representation  on  Funding  Agencies 

Representatives  of  the  Indians  should  help  decide  on  funds  for  Cherokee. 

The  National  Division  already  has  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Indian  Work. 
All  the  members  are  Indian. 

Rev.  Marty  is  already  on  the  Conference  Board  of  Missions.     Some  Indian 
should  also  serve  on  that  Board--maybe  the  Lay  Leader. 

An  Indian  woman  should  be  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conference 
W.S.C.S.— maybe  the  President  of  the  local  W.S.C.S. 
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